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A STATEMENT -: 
‘OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning. peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to -the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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BERNARD LEWIS 


ISLAM AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


T™ Turks have not always been dealt 
with kindly by historians. Their ar- 
rival in the Middle East coincided 
with — and was indeed to some extent 
a result of — the decline of the great 
Arab-Islamic civilization of the Cali- 
phate, and they have been blamed for 
causing a decay which in fact they 
halted. The great empire they built up 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe under the 
house of Osman has been seen by 
Western eyes through a series of dis- 
torting lenses. 

Western Christians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries could not be 
expected to look with sympathy on a 
powerful and aggressive Moslem state 
that seemed to threaten the very heart 
of Christendom — ‘the present terror 
of the world, in the words of the 
Elizabethan chronicler of the Turks, 





BERNARD LEWIS is a Professor at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies of 
the University of London, and the author 
of numerous works on the Middle East. 
This article was originally delivered as a 
talk on the B.B.C. 


Richard Knolles. Western travellers in 
Turkey, failing to recognize in Turkish 
society the familiar virtues of their own 
countries, were blind to the real but 
different merits of the Ottoman order, 
and found confirmation of their dislike 
in the tales of the non-Moslem subjects 
of the Sultans, who were their readiest 
informants. Philhellene romantics saw 
in the Turk only the brutal conqueror 
of Hellas — and even those whose 
sympathies were with Islam identified 
it with the Arabs and blamed Ottoman 
misrule for the parlous state to which 
a once great people had sunk. 

The traditional Western picture of 
the Turk, then, is that of a destroyer, 
whose advent in the Middle East ended 
the golden age of Islam, whose arrival 
in Europe plunged the Balkans into 
centuries of darkness, and whose de- 
parture left his former possessions de- 
vastated and ruined. In the words of 
the old proverb — ‘“‘where the Turk 
goes, no grass grows.” There is, of 
course, a Turkish side to the story. In 
an old Turkish lament for the loss of 
Buda we read: - 








In the fountains they no longer wash 
before prayer; 

In the mosques they no longer recite 
the prayer, 


The inhabited places have become deserted; 


The Austrian has taken our fair 
and wayward Buda. 


T o assess the effects of Turkish dom- 

ination we must begin long be- 
fore the Ottomans, with the great 
waves of invasion in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries that established Turk- 
ish rule in various forms all over the 
Near and Middle East. The Turkish 
invasions were not a cause but a con- 
sequence of the decline of classical 
Islamic civilization — a decline that 
gave rise in the same period to a series 
of other barbarian inroads into the 
settled lands of Islam — Bedouin and 
Berbers in North Africa, Western 
Christians (also barbarians from a Mos- 
lem point of view) in Spain, Sicily, 
and eventually Syria and Palestine. 

But far from destroying Islam, the 
Turks — themselves good Moslems — 
gave it a new lease of life. They were 
able to set up a new political and 
social order strong enough to resist 
the heavy blows that were to fall on 
the world of Islam, strong enough even 
to carry the faith of Islam into lands 
where it had not been before. It was 
Turkish armies that met and repelled 
the double threat of Crusaders from the 
west and Mongols from the east, and 
twice saved the Arab lands from sub- 
mersion. It was Turkish arms that set 
up a new Moslem empire in India, 
Turkish arms again that finally defeat- 
ed the ancient Byzantine enemy and 
won first Anatolia, then Constantinople 
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and the Balkans for Islam. Turkish 
dynasties ruled from Algiers, Aden, and 
Budapest to central Asia and India; 
Turkish armies defended and extended 
a new social order, of quasi-feudal 
character, that was to last with minor 
modifications until modern times. One 
of these dynasties — the house of 
Osman — gradually extended its do- 
main to include almost all the lands 
of Islam west of Persia, and became 
the last and perhaps greatest of the 
universal Moslem empires. 

By this time Turkish supremacy in 
the Moslem world had become a nor- 
mal and accepted fact. Here and there, 
in desert and mountain, Arab and 
Berber independence flickered on, but 
throughout the towns and the cultivated 
plains and river-valleys of the Middle 
East the Turk was master. The Ottoman 
conquest of Syria and Egypt from the 
crumbling empire of the Circassian 
Mamluks in 1517 brought undoubted 
benefits to those countries — the peace 
and prosperity that came from inclu- 
sion in a great and stable Empire; the 
strong arm needed to protect them at 
a time when Europe was embarking 
on a great movement of expansion. 

With the absorption of Syria and 
Egypt, followed by that of the Hejaz 
and later of Iraq, the Ottoman Empire 
held within its grasp all the ancient 
heartlands of Islam — the seats of the 
Caliphs and the holy places of the pro- 
phets. The identification of the Ot- 
toman State with Islam itself was car- 
ried a step further, and as late as 
the 1860's a Turkish nationalist 
under European influence could still 
think of Arab caliphs like Omar and 
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Harun at-Rashid as his former so- 
vereigns alongside of Turkish sultans 
like Mehmed the Conqueror and Su- 
leyman the Magnificent. In the Christ- 
ian West the identification of the terms 
Moslem and Turk was complete. 

When unemployed Elizabethan buc- 
caneers fled from the stricter maritime 
laws of James I to the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Barbary Coast, and 
hoisted the Crescent in place of the 
Jolly Roger, they were said to have 
‘turned Turk’ — that is, embraced 
Islam and entered the service of a 
Moslem state. 

But, after all, the military prowess 
of the Turks has never been seriously 
questioned. Was then their role in Is- 
lam, as has sometimes been suggested, 
merely to fight and to rule, leaving 
to other peoples the things of the 
spirit? Let us look back for a moment 
over the best centuries of Turkish rule, 
from the rise of the Seljuqs in the 
eleventh century to the beginnings of 
the Ottoman decline in the seventeenth. 

The first thing that strikes us is the 
immensely important contribution of 
the Turkish period to Islam itself. The 
Arabs had given Islam its prophet, its 
faith and its law — the Turkish dy- 
nasties, if one may misuse a Western 
phrase, established its church. It was 
Turkish rulers who first created a reg- 
ular hierarchy in Islam, culminating 
in the Ottoman system of territorial 
muftis. organized in a pyramid under 
the supreme control of the chief Mufti 
of Istanbul, called the Sheikh of Islam. 
It was under Turkish rule that the 
Madrasas — the great theological col- 
leges of Islam — came into existence 


and spread all over the Moslem world, 
serving as centers for the formulation 
and defence of orthodoxy. Ottoman 
jurists and administrators made a for- 
midable contribution to the elaboration 
and application of Islamic law, while 
on a very different level Turkish mystics 
helped to enrich the popular, intuitive 
religion of the brotherhoods that had 
always existed alongside — and some- 
times in conflict with — the formal 
religion. 


n other fields, too, the age of Turkish 

domination in Islam saw notable 
achievements. Arabic literature was de- 
clining into its silver age, but Persian 
literature was reaching new heights of 
achievement, and a new Moslem lit- 
erature in the Turkish language, though 
never attaining the peaks of its Arabic 
and Persian predecessors, nevertheless 
contained much that is of interest and 
value, especially — as one would expect 
from an imperial people — in history. 
Perhaps the finest flower of Ottoman 
culture was in architecture and the fine 
arts —- in the superb mosques that 
still grace Turkey and the former Ot- 
toman provinces, in the splendid pro- 
ducts of the minor arts, and in the 
characteristic art of calligraphy, often 
underrated by Western observers, but 
capable of reaching high levels of ar- 
tistic self-expression. 

It is in visual art and statecraft that 
we can see most clearly the three main 
streams of tradition that have combined 
to form Ottoman civilization: the high 
culture of classical Islam, with its re- 
ligious and legal foundations, its con- 
cept of a state and society determined 








6 








by the holy law, its Arabic and Persian 
aesthetic and intellectual patterns; the 
Hellenistic tradition — long familiar 
from the Hellenistic elements in old 
Islamic civilization itself, later reinforc- 
ed from the arts of conquered Byzan- 
tium — visible in the structure both of 
the Ottoman state and of the Ottoman 
mosque, in the exposition both of a 
theological argument and a decorative 
theme; finally, the truly Turkish tra- 
dition, brought by the first Turkish 
invaders from the steppes of central 
Asia and constantly renewed by the 
steady seepage from the tribes into the 
cosmopolitan religious, military, and 
bureaucratic hierarchies of the Ottoman 
state. It was this new Turkish element 
that remolded the inherited traditions 
of older cultures into something new 
and distinctive, that reached its full 
flower in Ottoman civilization. 


| od Ottoman conquest of the Arab 

lands was thus by no means the 
unmitigated disaster that it has been 
depicted as being. For a time it brought 
them peace, prosperity, and, above all, 
security from foreign aggression, and 
with them the opportunity to play a 
part, great though not equal to that of 
the Turks, in the public life of a vast 
empire. For better or worse, Turkish 
and Ottoman rule impressed on the 
Arab countries many of the organiz- 
ational and institutional forms, the social 
and political attitudes and ideas, that 
have in large measure survived to the 
present day. 

But the great days of Ottoman civi- 
lization did not last. From the seven- 
teenth century onwards the empire en- 
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tered on an accelerating decline, and 
began to approach, though never actual- 
ly reaching, the appalling condition 
described by some Western observers. 
In this decline all the territories under 
Ottoman rule were perforce involved— 
the Islamic provinces in Asia, remote 
from the capital, perhaps even more 
than the others. The decline of the 
Ottoman Empire became in a sense a 
decline of Islam itself, whose leading 
state it was. 

The growing impact of Western in- 
fluences from the eighteenth century 
brought many further changes, by no 
means all of them beneficial. It is our 
complacent habit in the West to assume 
that any change or reform in another 
society in imitation of our own insti- 
tutions is necessarily an improvement. 
In fact many of the changes did more 
harm than good. The old social and 
political order — admittedly rotten but 
nevertheless balanced and functioning 
— was disrupted, and its ethos destroy- 
ed. And the introduction of new 
Western constitutional and legal forms, 
imposed from above and utterly un- 
related to the social and cultural re- 
alities underneath, usually resulted, if 
I may adapt a well-known tale, in a 
fine modern bathroom with gleaming 
taps and no water supply. Such a bath- 
room soon falls into disrepair, and if 
meanwhile the old hip-bath has been 
discarded, the final effect of the re- 
decoration is a doubtful improvement. 

All this, and the manifest failure 
of the nineteenth-century Ottoman re- 
forms to fulfil their professed object- 
ives, has led many observers to dismiss 
the whole Ottoman reform movement 
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as mere window-dressing. This, I would 
suggest, goes too far. Though it was 
far less than what was intended, much 
was achieved, and the Ottoman Empire 
in 1900 was a vety different thing 
from the Ottoman Empire in 1800. The 
quasi-feudal order was ended, and the 
military chiefs who ruled the provinces 
were replaced by a salaried hierarchy 
of officials, appointed and controlled 
by the capital. This civil service, and 
the new-style army that grew up beside 
it, were the training ground of most 
of the leaders and rulers of the Moslem 
states that arose from the ruins of the 
empire, inheriting some of its virtues 
and some of its faults. 

Less apparent than the material 
changes were the changes in ideas and 
outlook. During the nineteenth century 
a new type of Ottoman ruling class 
arose — familiar with one or more 
Western languages, and influenced by 
Western culture to an extent that is 
often underestimated. Their outward 
appearance was perhaps symbolic — a 
European suit of European cloth, cut 
to lines of Ottoman gravity, and sur- 
mounted by the fez — a hat of Greek 
origin, mistakenly adopted as an emblem 
of Islam. The nineteenth century is 
generally recognized as a period of 
great and growing European influence 
on all the peoples of the Middle East— 
but it is not realized to what an extent 
this influence came to the Arabs 
through Turkish channels. Many an 
Arab leader of that time read his first 
Western books in Turkish translations, 
and received his first taste of Western 
ideas through Turkish books, news- 
Papers and schools, subtly transmuted 


by the Ottoman genius. A good guide 
is language. The nineteenth-century 
Turks, faced with the problem of find- 
ing new words for a host of new 
things and ideas, used Arabic and to 
a lesser extent Persian — their two 
classical languages — in the same way 
as we used Latin and Greek. A surpris- 
ing proportion of the technical and 
political terms of modern Arabic, 
though etymologically of pure Arabic 
origin, made their first appearance in 
Turkish publications in Istanbul, and 
from there found their way to the 
Arabic-speaking provinces. 


) Sarid the old social order inherited by 

the states of the Middle East from 
the Ottomans is breaking up under the 
impact of Western technology and trade: 
the liberal and constitutional national- 
ism of the Young Ottomans and their 
imitators is giving way in the Arab 
countries to something vastly different, 
as a growing disgust with the failures 
of Western civilization coincides with 
a change in the basis of the nationalist 
movements, caused by the mass influx 
of new social elements from below, far 
less affected by Western ideas and 
ideals. The Turks themselves, in their 
new republic, have renounced not Islam 
itself — to assume that would be a 
grave error — but the leadership and 
championship of the Islamic world so 
long exercised by their forebears. But 
in spite of all these changes, it will 
be a long time before the last traces 
of the pattern imposed on the heart- 
lands of Islam by the long centuries 
of Ottoman domination are finally ef- 
faced. 








ELIAS SABA 


LAND REFORM IN EGYPT, SYRIA AND IRAQ 


| 1952, following the Egyptian coup, 
a land reform law was proclaimed 
which was regarded by many as a 
highly revolutionary step. Recently, 
parallel action was taken in both Syria 
and Iraq, essentially on similar lines. 
The force that was first unleashed in 
Egypt seems to have come now to a 
climax, affecting the most important 
agricultural countries of the Arab 
Middle East. 

Land reform as a general movement 
in the Arab world may be looked upon 
as a reflection of the dynamism that has 
come to characterize present Arab life 
to an increasing extent. In this per- 
spective, land reform in Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq may be looked upon as simply 
one of the expressions of present Arab 
world dynamics which, although initiat- 
ed in the economic sphere, carry implica- 
tions that by far outstride it, with im- 


portant social and political effects as 
well. 





ELIAS SABA, who has just taken his 
B. Litt. at Oxford, is a member of the Eco- 
nomic Research Institute of the American 
University of Beirut. 


If one turns to a consideration of 
land reform with respect to the social, 
political and economic structures of 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq, one finds at the 
outset a uniformity which is not wholly 
unexpected. Land reform in all these 
countries has centered upon the principle 
of limiting the sizes of holdings; in 
the case of Egypt to 80 hectares ; in 
Syria to 80 ha. of irrigated and 300 ha. 
of non-irrigated land ; and in Iraq to 
250 ha. of irrigated and 500 ha. of non- 
irrigated land. The essential principle 
seems to be that of redistributiqn- of 
landed property. Nor is this alien to 
the facts of land tenure in these eco- 
nomies, where the land system figures 
as perhaps the largest single social evil. 

Land reform may be justified on 
political and social grounds, but we are 
primarily interested here in the eco- 
nomic; and our task will be to inquire 
whether land reform in the economies 
under study can be justified on purely 
economic grounds. We shall also try 
to find out whether other than eco- 
nomic considerations have been operat: 
ive in causing land laws to. be passed, 
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Important similarities characterize our 
thtee economies. These economies are 
basically and pre-eminently agricultural; 
and the agricultural population has a 
low standard of living and status. The 
distribution of income and wealth is 
highly unequal (possibly less so in 
Syria than in Egypt or Iraq). 

Dissimilaries, not less important, can 
be easily discerned. Egypt is densely 
populated, with a population growth 
that has acquired world notoriety; land 
is intensively cultivated, and cultivated 
to capacity. Very little hope for expand- 
ing the area of land under cultivation 
or for increasing land productivity 
exists. (“The Nile Valley holds the 
world’s productivity record,” Doreen 
Warriner, Land Reform and Develop- 
ment in the Middle East, page 19.) 
With the population growing at a rapid 
rate, the proportion of rent to total 
agricultural production is increasing. 
This constitutes an exploitation of the 
landless peasant by the landlord. 

Unlike Egypt, Syria is not caught up 
in the dilemma of population pressure 
on limited land resources. In fact, she 
has about twenty times as much arable 
land per head of agricultural popula- 
tion as Egypt. Land productivity, how- 
ever, is not as uniform as it is in Egypt, 
being enormously lower in  rain-fed 
areas. Furthermore, the largest land- 
owner is the state, with the public 
domain constituting close on 23% of 
atable land, forests and pastures. The 
most distinctive feature of post-war Sy- 
tian agriculture has been ‘the pronounc- 
¢d increase in agricultural per capita 
production. (In Egypt it has actually 
fallen, though total . production has 


risen.) In fact the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the post-war Syrian economy as 
a whole has been the spectacular in- 
crease in total production. For this, one 
factor more than any other is primarily 
responsible: the merchant class in Syria 
has invested its profits in both industry 
and agriculture. 

The picture of Iraq's agriculture is 
nearer to Syria’s than to Egypt's. Here 
again population growth does not con- 
stitute an urgent problem, with arable 
land even more abundant in relation to 
agricultural population than in Syria. 
Cultivation is hence far too extensive. 
Iraq is, however, spectacularly different 
from the conventional mold of an un- 
derdeveloped economy: it has no im- 
mediate shortage of capital. Unlike Syria, 
improvements in the agricultural sector 
have been largely the result of govern- 
ment efforts rather than of free enter- 
prise. 


rom a social and humanitarian point 
F of view, land reform is undeni- 
ably beneficial. It also has the ad- 
vantage, to revolutionary governments, 
of scaling down the political power of 
large land-owners. But it can also be 
justified on economic grounds, since land 
reform in Egypt must ultimately be con- 
ducive to economic development: first, 
because a reduction in land values will 
work to divert investment from agri- 
culture into other outlets, primarily in- 
dustrial; and second, redistributing agri- 
cultural income in favor of the poor 
may be expected to widen the market 
for social industries by extending the 
agrarian population's purchasing power. 
In an economy like Egypt's, the role of 
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industrialization as a scheme to break 
out of the vicious circle of poverty can 
hardly be overemphasized. Land reform 
in Egypt has also been responsible for 
part of the increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Land reform in Egypt constituted 
perhaps the only measure through which 
incomes of the peasant population could 
be increased in the short run. Land re- 
distribution actually meant a redistribu- 
tion of income in favor of the lower- 
income groups. It reduced rent and 
therefore the value of property. The 
area legally liable to expropriation is 
estimated at about 10% of Egypt's total 
agricultural land. (It is expected that the 
total that will actually be redistribut- 
ed will be somewhat less than the 
legal maximum.) The effects of land 
redistribution so far have been to in- 
crease the income of the farmers con- 
cerned by about 50 to 100%, depend- 
ing on the rent which was initially 
paid. Yields per acre have also increas- 
ed since 1952, as well as the produc- 
tion of all crops, except cotton. (Re- 
duction in area under cotton cultivation 
has been the result of falling cotton 
prices.) It is safe to conclude that at 
least part of this increased production 
has been the result of land redistribu- 
tion, as lower rents make possible a 
heavier use of fertilizers. 

The argument for land reform in Sy- 
tia cannot be said to be as persuasive. 
In the first place, increasing the income 
of the peasant class may perhaps be 
best achieved through an increase in ag- 
ricultural production and productivity. 
The conditions for this seem to be more 
in the nature of extending irrigated 


areas and farm mechanization than of 
land redistribution. As a matter of fact, 
land reform of the type laid down by 
the land reform law of September may 
be feared to hinder private investment 
in agriculture, and so to reduce the rate 
of increase in agricultural production 
which Syria has enjoyed during the 
last decade or so. A redistribution of 
the public domain, along with a vigor- 
ous policy of settlement of nomads, 
might prove far more satisfactory. Fi- 
nally, there are practical objections to 
land reform in its present form. It is 
very difficult to limit the sizes of hold- 
ings in a country like Syria, where land 
productivity is widely different in the 
different regions. 


F rom a general social and political 
point of view, it is obviously de- 
sirable to foster the existence of a class 
of small landowners and to reduce the 
political significance of large landown- 
ers. On the other hand, the central 
government of the U.A.R. in Cairo was 
probably thinking, in introducing land 
reform, in terms of logic; it must ap- 
pear absurd to limit the size of holdings 
in one, but not in the other part of 
the same state. Furthermore, in the 
long run the population pressure from 
which Egypt is suffering at the moment 
should not be expected (if economic 
unity between the two provinces of the 
U.A.R. is to be effected) to remain 
confined to the geographical boundaries 
of Egypt. In the long run, it is more 
correct to speak of Egypt and Syria as 
one single economy, always assuming 
that there is a fair degree of labor 
mobility between the two provinces. 
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Having brought physical nature un- 
der control through governmental in- 
vestment, an increase in agricultural 
production and productivity in Iraq 
would seem to depend heavily on land 
redistribution of a type that would en- 
courage private investment. The ana- 
logy with Egypt, where land redistri- 
bution has led to an increase in pro- 
duction, may well be invoked. This 
is of primary importance in the econo- 
mic development of Iraq, as it consti- 
tutes the sine qua non of price stabi- 
lity in face of enormous governmental 
expenditures. For unless agricultural 
production is increased substantially, 
the heavy expenditure of oil revenues 
is also certain to result in inflation, 
with its attendant “misplaced” invest- 
ments that would further aggravate the 
already inequitable distribution of in- 
come and wealth. If inflation were 
to be avoided by following a free im- 
port policy, the economic development 
of the internal economy would certainly 
be dealt a heavy blow. On the other 
hand, inflation itself, if left unchecked, 
would surely result in the socially 
“wrong” types of investment. That is 
why economic development can _ best 
be served in this relation by a policy 
of price stability. 

Socially and politically, land redistri- 
bution is also desirable in Iraq, espe- 


cially in view of the existence of what 
may be called a social vacuum. For, 
unlike Syria, the funds that are being 
invested in irrigation projects by the 
government have not arisen from local 
enterprise and savings. They originated 
in the oil industry, and imply very 
little change in the economy. There is 
thus a social vacuum in Iraq, where 
no other class can contest the power of 
the landowners. 

_In conclusion, it may be said that 
there seem to exist good economic rea- 
sons for land reform, in both Egypt 
and Iraq, though its case in Syria is 
not as strong. Yet if land reform is a 
necesary prerequisite for increased agri- 
cultural production, it is by no means 
the only one. The state must undertake 
to provide the machinery, fertilizers, 
better seeds and technological know- 
how in general. Above all, there is 
a need for investment in the human re- 
source itself, e.g. better education and 
sanitary conditions. This is more urgent 
in Iraq than in either Egypt or Syria. 
The fact that land redistribution results 
in smaller farm sizes suggests that per- 
haps the best way to achieve these ob- 
jectives would be through agricultural 
cooperatives. Again, the experience of 
Egypt in this field can profitably be 
drawn upon. 








BARUCH WEINSTEIN 


PUBLIC INITIATIVE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


A” attempt to combine the public- 

spirited initiative of private Is- 
raeli citizens with the Government's 
official foreign policy is likely to arouse 
a negative reaction and even a suspi- 
cion of ‘‘disloyalty.” Certain circles, 
which consider themselves the sworn 
defenders of Israel's aational sovereign- 
ty and its government's exclusive autho- 
rity, are liable to leap to the attack. 
“How can you do this ?” these circles, 
which guard their prerogatives jealously, 
will ask. “After all, foreign policy is 
a very delicate and complicated busi- 
ness, and anyone handling it must be 
blessed not only with special qualities 
but also possess professional knowledge 
and the type of information which 
doesn’t reach ordinary mortals. So how 
can we agree that public enterprise — 
even if its intentions are of the best — 
should be allowed to meddle in these 
Jabyrinthian affairs of state ? This ill- 
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advised intervention will only harm the 
state and cause serious trouble.” 

However, if we examine this seem- 
ingly reasonable contention further we 
will see that it is shot through with 
errors. Anyone who uses the above 
argument loses sight of the essential 
difference between professional diplo- 
macy, with all its paraphernalia and 
ritual, and political activities which fail 
outside this strictly-defined category. 
They do not appreciate the basic 
changes which have taken place in the 
operations of routine, traditional frock- 
coat diplomacy. Its meaning and im- 
portance have vanished in the events 
of our time, and even the enthusiasts 
of secret diplomacy are unable to stop 
modern developments. 

“In today’s international storms the 
thunder precedes the lightning’ — this 
pregnant remark of Jacques Soustelle’s 
is true even for the lovers of ivory 
tower diplomacy, who practice their 
trade in hermetically sealed offices. 
They do not yet accept the fact that 
in our era mass psychology, crowd res- 
ponses, and popular emotions are vi- 
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tally important for the professionally 
trained diplomat. A diplomatic service 
which proves inflexible and unable to 
adapt to these new facts will not suc- 
ceed even if it displays great energy. 
It must be able to exploit public organ- 
izations and be intelligent enough to 
coordinate their political and informa- 
tion activities. If the diplomats do not 
enlist the assistance of public and com- 
munal organizations, the spadework and 
soundings will be more difficult or 
even impossible to carry out fruitfully 
and usefully. 


|" his book “SO Years of American 
Diplomacy” George Kennan re- 
matks that the faults of U.N. foreign 
policy and its diplomatic method lay in 
its legalistic and moralistic nature. This 
is not the place to take up the question 
of morality in the conduct of a nation’s 
foreign policy. But as far as the legal- 
istic aspect is concerned, this certainly 
dominated the thinking of U.S. dip- 
lomats, who have not been blessed with 
outstanding success or deep psychological 
insight in recent years. For juris-prudence 
and diplomacy are not always partners; 
at times they can be hostile enemies. 
Even British diplomacy, which tradi- 
tionally uses the services of public 
bodies and organizations, is not free of 
the errors which spring from an in- 
sensitivity to the pulse of the general 
public. Only recently the “Economist” — 
the guide of ambitious young Conser- 
vatives — severely criticized the British 
Foreign Service, which, the paper claim- 
ed, clings to its glorious tradition 
and even today continues, like Nelson, 
to hold the ‘telescope to its blind eye 


until the moment that catastrophe 
strikes the other, healthy eye. 

Similar accusations could be levelled 
with a great deal of justice against our 
own Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But 
we have no glorious tradition; those 
who cling so steadfastly to conservative 
and legalistic ideas are not minor offi- 
cials but also high-ranking officials; and 
most important of all, our state and 
people find themselves in a unique 
political situation, unparalleled by that 
of other countries. 

The heads of the Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs have an obdurate ap- 
proach towards any public enterprise in 
“their” field. Organizations and bodies 
which do not belong to the ruling 
circles are frowned upon if they at- 
tempt to make contact with similar 
bodies in other countries, to establish 
relationships with various groups not 
reached by ambassadors and consuls, or 
to seek ways of approach other than 
those favored by our professional diplo- 
mats. These attempts are only approved 
if they are made by officially-sanctioned 
bodies. But any group or organization 
outside the ‘Israeli Establishment’’ is 
sure to incur a sharp rebuke if it uses 
its initiative to improve Israel's rela- 
tions with other countries. 

Many democratic countries welcome 
public enterprise which aims at serving 
the respective country’s interests in ways 
slightly “different” from the usual dip- 
lomatic routine. The governments of 
these countries support and encourage 
these efforts, provided of course that 
they are bona fide. This does not apply 
to official contacts with foreign govern- 
ments, which are purely a government 
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responsibility. But a wise government 
will encourage institutes for the study 
of foreign affairs, leagues, societies 
and clubs, political parties and their 
organs, and use their services and con- 
tacts. A government with imagination 
should be interested in giving unoffi- 
cial ideas and techniques the freedom 
of expression they need in order to 
develop. A government not inhibited by 
official envy will know how to coordi- 
nate its activities with those of public 


organizations and even opposition 
parties. 
U nfortunately we have not yet 


reached such a degree of coopera- 
tion, The Government and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs take an unequivocal 
stand on this question: Israel is a 
sovereign state, and only the Cabinet 
can deal with these delicate matters. 

I do not wish to discuss the meaning 
of the word “sovereignty,” which has 
given rise to so many arguments. Is this 
an absolute or an historical term? Does 
the idea of sovereignty as a formal con- 
cept always match the nature and aims 
of sovereign government ? Has not the 
term ‘‘sovereignty,” as studied in uni- 
versities twenty or thirty years ago, un- 
dergone a fundamental change, as has 
diplomacy itself ? And does not the 
psychological and sociological basis of 
the sovereignty concept reveal itself in 
international relationships ? The prob- 
lem is not as simple as it seems, and 
we cannot accept the plea of sover- 
cignty as an excuse for the official 
attitude on foreign affairs. 

This is especially true in view of 
Israel's unique political situation. Our 


sovereign state has many special in- 
terests — close ties with a dispersed 
Jewish people living under different 
regimes whose own interests frequently 
clash violently. And World Jewry itself 
has two large organizations operating 
on the international scene: the World 
Zionist Organization and the World 
Jewish Congress. 

It is not an easy matter to dismiss 
the political complications which result 
from this situation and the present 
state of international tension and, re- 
treating behind the smokescreen of “so- 
vereignty,’’ make light of the whole af- 
fair. Of course, Government spokesmen 
can, and do, demand that all sections of 
the Jewish people identify themselves 
completely with the Government line 
on foreign affairs — not only to stand 
by the State of Israel in times of crisis 
and relative calm, but also to consider 
the official policy binding on Jews 
everywhere in the Diaspora. 

But here an important question poses 
itself: can this monolithic policy be 
executed, and will it be entirely bene- 
ficial to the State of Israel and the 
Jewish people ? 

A conformistic policy on the part of 
the Jewish people and the inhabitants 
of the state, and their unquestioning 
acceptance of official policy, is unfeas- 
ible in present circumstances. And, even 
if such an automatic and artificial unity 
could be imposed, it would not be an 
unmixed blessing. 

Two examples will suffice to illustrate 
this point: the place of the State of 
Israel and the Jewish people in the 
global struggle between West and East, 
and the question of peace with the 
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Arab states. If we rid ourselves of stock 
propaganda phrases about peace with 
the Arab states “coming closer,” we 
will be forced to admit that this re- 
gional problem is inextricably linked 
with the world-wide problem of inter- 
national tension and hostility. And if 
we have the foresight to take this 
thinking a stage further, we will look 
with an understanding eye upon Israel’s 
de facto orientation. I do not want to 
utilize this opportunity to argue for any 
of the various possibilities of political 
orientation. But I do want to point out 
that as long as we cannot ignore the 
opinions of World Jewry we will have 
to take note of political ideas which 
are crystallizing at present in the World 
Zionist Organization and the World 
Jewish Congress. 

These groups — and they comprise 
members of all political parties — rea- 
son that the Cold War is disastrous for 
the Jewish people and that no nation 
in the world is more interested in find- 
ing a satisfactory solution. In this situ- 
ation the Jewish people cannot take a 
definite stand with respect to powerful 
international forces involved in the in- 
ter-bloc struggle. Thus we are led in- 
escapably to the conclusion that we 
must maintain a firm and unwavering 
neutrality. 

Individual Jews, communities and 
groups are of course at liberty to adopt 
any attitude they please towards the in- 
ternational deadlock. But the Jewish 
people, and the World Jewish Congress 
which represents it, must do all in its 
power to lessen tension and to attain 
mutual understanding. The Jewish 
people must take its place beside those 


who are working for peace, co-existence 
and goodwill. 

This approach is not shared whole- 
heartedly by all sections of the Zionist 
movement and the State of Israel. But 
the Israeli Government would commit 
a grave error if it would ignore this 
trend of thought for reasons of 
sovereign prestige or a foolish desire to 
impose its viewpoint upon the entire 
Diaspora. Even if the Zionist move- 
meft has for various reasons lost most 
of its political importance, it has still 
not achieved complete uniformity of 
thought, and the pro-neutralist point of 
view is too prevalent to be ignored. 

In other words, the sovereignty of 
the state is inseparable from the sov- 
ereignty of the people. The Israeli Go- 
vernment’s foreign policy affects, and 
will affect for many years to come, the 
status of the Jewish people in Diaspora 
lands, and the opinions of Jewry at 
large thus inevitably influence the 
state's own policy. The Jewish people 
have three main agencies of survival— 
the State of Israel, the World Zionist 
Movement and the World Jewish Con- 
gress. The State comes first, but the 
other two cannot be ignored or dis- 
missed. Because of the unique political 
situation of the Jewish people, any 
dictatorial policy on the part of any 
one of these organizations is unthink- 
able. On the contrary, there is a crying 
need for greater coordination between 
these three sovereign forces in interna- 
tional Jewish life. Public groups or 
circles who can contribute something 
to the final aims should not be pushed 
to one side, but encouraged to act, with- 
out any petty bureaucratic interference. 








ZE’EV SCHIFF 


THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION ON THE SCALES 


Ss" the establishment of the State 

no subject has given rise to 
as many never-ending public debates 
and caused as many pangs of conscience 
as the Military Administration, which 
rules over 171,000 Moslem and Christ- 
ian Arabs, Druze and Circassians. One 
has only to mention the long awaited 
peace between Israel and the Arab 
states for the question of the “Mili- 
tary Administration — pro or con” to 
be raised immediatedy. Even those who 
openly justify the existence of the Mil- 
itary Administration are not happy 
about it, claiming that it is a temporary 
measure instituted because of the pre- 
sent political situation. 

For both supporters and opponents 
the Military Administration is at va- 
nance with the democracy we live in. 
Teachers and educators have stated 
many times that as long as Israel's Arab 
atizens continue to suffer injustices un- 
der the Military Administration, they 
will have difficulty in portraying in a 
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negative light the discrimination suffer- 
ed by the Jews during hundreds of 
years in Europe. Others rightly claim 
that the inequalities suffered by those 
living under this system flagrantly con- 
tradict the State of Israel’s Declaration 
of Independence, in which it is express- 
ly laid down that the State will uphold 
every citizen’s right to complete social 
and political equality, without distinc- 
tion of religion, race or sex. 

The history of this painful and com- 
plicated subject closely parallels that of 
the State since the beginning of the 
War of Independence in May 1948, As 
long as the battles still raged within 
Israeli-held territory, the Military Ad- 
ministration necessarily held sway over 
most of the areas in which Arabs 
lived. In those days even the civilian 
administration had a semi-military char- 
acter. It is generally agreed that at that 
time the Military Administration ful- 
filled an important function. It imposed 
a speedy peace on areas in which 
battles were recently taking place and 
where marauding gangs from the neigh- 
boring countries were sowing havoc aad 
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disorder. When the formal fighting 
ended, thousands of former Palestinian 
Arabs, many of whom had fled from 
their homes in order to return in 
triumph behind the victorious Arab 
armies, began infiltrating back into 
what was now the State of Israel. The 
Military Administration was instrument- 
al in blocking this wave of infiltration. 

But, day by day, life became more 
stable and settled in the areas governed 
by the Military Administration. This 
fact drained the Administration of con- 
tent and of its raison d’etre. Most people 
believed that it would abandon the 
field and make way for the civilian 
authorities, remaining active itself only 
in areas immediately adjoining the bor- 
der. This hope increased when the Mil- 
itary Administration was abolished in 
the towns of Jaffa, Ramle and Lod. 
However, it often happens that when it 
is time for a particular body to dis- 
appear from the scene, its members do 
all within their power to justify their 
existence, even to the extent of creat- 
ing new reasons or fitting artificial 
aims to systems that have lost their 
meaning. This was what happened in 
the case of the Military Administration, 
which isolated the Arab population 
from the other citizens of the state, 
and thus found it easy to invent new 
reasons for its self-perpetuation. 

Not only did the Military Admin- 
istration not go out of action; it 
actually increased in power and in- 
fluence. Even at that time various voices 
in Israeli public opinion were raised 
against it, fearing that the state's de- 
mocratic character might suffer. Mr. 
I. Bar-Yehuda, today Minister of the 


Interior, proposed in the Knesset to 
limit the Emergency Regulations’ vali- 
dity to 3 months only, so that they 
could be reviewed anew within that 
period.* This suggestion was rejected. 


W ithin the framework of the Mil- 
itary Administration, whose sole 
purpose, according to its creators, was 
to guard Israel’s national security, 
things began happening which can only 
be described as arbitrary and inhuman. 
In 1949 the army expelled the inhabit- 
ants of several Arab villages in Galilee 
from their homes, acting on orders 
given by the Military Governor. The 
expulsion of these villagers, who had 
not fled during the battles and in fact 
had often befriended Jewish settlers in 
times of crisis, aroused violent protests 
in the neighboring Jewish settlements. 
The inhabitants of the villages of Juni, 
Ikrit and Sha’ab and the members of 
the Arab el-Hasas tribe, many of whom 
had served in the Israel Defense Forc- 
es during the War of Independence, 
were summarily driven out of their 
homes. The villagers of Rabasia, situ- 
ated in the center of Israel, also re- 
ceived an eviction order on the grounds 
of ‘security considerations.” It was sug- 
gested that they move to a neighbor- 
ing village, about 10 minutes’ walk 
away, which is situated on a high 
hill. It is difficult to understand what 
the “security considerations” are which 
make this village preferable to Rabasia. 

In the north, near the Lebanese bor- 


* Mr. Bar-Yehuda offered this proposal 
in the name of the “United Workers’ 
Party,” from which his own party, 
“L'Achdut Ha’‘avoda,” later separated. 
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der, the Maronite village of Bir'am was 
destroyed, and with it the hopes for 
immediate contact between the young 
state and the influential Maronite mi- 
nority in Lebanon. The inhabitants of 
Rabasia and Arab el-Hasas applied to 
the Supreme Court for orders staying 
the eviction, but the Military Administ- 
ration circumvented these delaying or- 
ders by destroying all the houses of 
Rabasia in order that its remaining in- 
habitants be compelled to leave and 
not be able to return. 

At about the same time, several Mem- 
bers of the Knesset began complaining 
that the Military Administration author- 
ities refused to allow them to visit the 
Arab areas. Now for the first time a 
fear was expressed that someone was 
exploiting “security considerations” for 
purely private ends, serving the in- 
terests of specific political parties. These 
complaints, which have since become 
everyday affairs, expose the true nature 
of the Military Administration. Among 
others we heard of the arrest of a 
group of Arab boys who were under- 
going agricultural training at kibbutzim 
and forgot to take along the necessary 
travel permits, or the complaints of 
Arab students at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem that the Military Ad- 
ministration was holding up their travel 
permits and thus interfering with 
studies. Things reached an absurd pass 
when several Druze, who had just com- 
pleted their army service, complained 
in the press that they had to stand for 
hours in a queue in order to obtain 
a travel permit to areas in which they 
had moved around quite freely while 
in the army ! 
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These cases and many others lead 
one to think that in actual fact the 
Israeli authorities — civilian and mili- 
tary alike — have no clear-cut policy 
towards Israel’s Arab citizens. All the 
frenzied activity of the Military Admin- 
istration cannot hide the fact that they 
themselves do not know what they wish 
to do in this very delicate matter. How 
else can we understand the. fact that 
one day the authorities decide to offer 
a tractor as a gift and the next day 
issue an openly discriminatory order ? 
It has become plain that in reality the 
state’s policy towards the minority 
groups is determined by the represent- 
atives of the Military Governors — 
officers holding the ranks of lieutenant 
and captain — in the villages. The 
policy depends upon their moods and 
their understanding of the local situa- 
tion. 


|" addition, the arbitrary nature of 

the Military Administration has 
dealt heavy economic blows to the Arab 
population, despite the fact that their 
standard of living has risen since 1948. 
Nazareth, the largest Arab town in Is- 
rael, was cut off from its agricultural 
hinterland and from the dozens of 
villages in its vicinity. Because of 
various restrictions many villagers were 
unable to work lands in their posses- 
sion. In one case the Military Admi- 
nistration declared certain areas closed 
for maneuvers, and as a result 100,000 
dunams of land in Central Galilee — 
half of it under cultivation — were put 
out of bounds to Arab farmers. Many 
villagers were unable to work their 
fields and harvest the crops which had 
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already been sown. Those Arabs who 
disobeyed the order were liable to 5 
years’ imprisonment and a IL. 5,000 
fine. In the Negev a Bedouin tribe's 
entire harvest was confiscated on the 
grounds that the land on which the 
crops had been planted was out of 
bounds. These flagrant occurrences arous- 
ed much bitterness among the general 
public and even in certain Govern- 
ment offices, which regarded the 
sealing off of agricultural areas as an 
act which damaged Israel's economy. 

The travel restrictions imposed by the 
Military Administration prevented Arab 
workers from breaking the deadlock of 
unemployment in Arab areas. So strict 
were the authorities in this respect that 
some regions were declared closed mili- 
tary areas in an attempt to prevent 
Arabs from working in kibbutzim 
which were prepared to employ them 
on a temporary basis. The disastrous 
unemployment in the Arab areas will 
not change with the entry of the Arabs 
into the Histadrut (General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labor), as large in- 
dustrial plants and other sources of em- 
ployment which are ready to employ 
skilled Arab workers are in effect 
closed to them because of the Military 
Administration’s rigid restrictions. 

A long list of other examples could 
be given in order to prove how the 
Military Administration’s presence and 
method of operation harm the economy 
of Israel’s Arab citizens. One of the 
most shocking of these instances con- 
cerns the sale of tobacco in certain 
areas, The Military Administration has 
only to allow only one favored dealer 
to enter the area under its control for 
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him to be able to lower all the prices 
in an entirely arbitrary manner and 
thus force the helpless fellaheen to 
either sell their tobacco at a miserable 
profit or else allow it to rot in their 
storehouses. 

There is no doubt that these negative 
results of the existence of the Military 
Government, its inevitable discrimina- 
tion and unfairness, are well known and 
appreciated by the officials of the 
Military Government itself and the 
members of the Cabinet directly re- 
sponsible for it. But for this too there 
is an official explanation, with which 
they try to justify its positive aims. 

First and foremost is the question of 
security. They maintain that as long 
as a state of crisis continues between 
Israel and the Arab states, who frankly 
declare their wish to annihilate Israel, 
the Military Government's existence is 
essential and justified. Israel cannot 
allow itself the luxury of removing this 
means of control over areas close to the 
border, in which reside thousands of 
Arabs whose relatives live in enemy 
countries and serve in the Arab armies. 
In this situation, the Military Govern- 
ment is vital for the state’s welfare, 
and, if it causes a certain amount of 
suffering and unpleasantness, this is 
unavoidable. This control is also exercis- 
ed over various internal elements, such 
as Maki, and movements such as the 
Arab National Front. The official sup- 
porters of the Military Government add 
that in any event Israel's Arab popula- 
tion will not be able to integrate fully 
into the life of the state and became 
full citizens as long as there is no 
peace between Israel and the Arab 
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countries. Thus, they claim, the Military 
Government in effect prevents an un- 
necessary clash between various ele- 
ments in the population, a clash which 
might take place if the barriers between 
Jewish and Arab Israelis were removed 
prematurely. 

Further, this point of view states, 
the Military Government justifies its 
existence by rendering the administra- 
tion of government services to the Arab 
population more efficient. Instead of 
the Arab inhabitants of the Galilee and 
similar areas having to run from one 
government office to another, every- 
thing can be handled through the Mili- 
tary Government. This is eventually 
beneficial for the Arab citizens, who 
have always been used to this method 
of treatment from the mukhtars and 
other local leaders. This concentration 
makes the local Arabs feel dependent 
on the state’s organs, and thus makes 
them appreciate its power and wide 
scope of action. 

But the most powerful instrument in 
the hands of the Military Administra- 
tion is the travel permit, the document 
which allows Arabs to leave or enter 
areas under military rule. This is a 
particularly painful topic. Most of the 
Israeli Arabs consider the travel permit 
one of the most irritating of the in- 
dignities they suffer under the Military 
Administration. It is also the most 
damaging psychologically, as it reminds 
those who are forced to apply to it in 
order to travel anywhere that they are 
second class citizens of the state. 

Even in the very beginning of the 
Military Administration the need to be 
armed with a travel permit led to some 
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serious injustices. In some cases appli- 
cants were told to find someone who 
would stand security for them to the 
tune of IL. 1,000 before the permit 
would be granted. Travel permits were 
made obligatory even for short courtesy 
visits. The Galilee was formerly divided 
into secondary areas, and no Arab could 
cross from one into another without 
the all-powerful piece of paper signed 
by the military authorities. True, cer- 
tain concessions were made later. But 
in order to understand how limited 
and ineffective these were we need only 
note that the need for travel permits 
to Acre, Nazareth and Afula was only 
abolished in 1957. Today, also, the per- 
mits are given for longer periods, up 
to six months at a time. But the know- 
ledge that these permits can be cancell- 
ed at any time at the discretion of the 
authorities is not a pleasant one. 


when the permit is issued, 

it is accompanied by stringent 
restrictions, clearly printed on it for 
all to read: no entry to villages en 
route; travel to be made only to 
places for which permit is given; trip 
to be made only for purposes stipu- 
lated in permit; place of abode, as 
stated in permit, may not be changed 
without the permission of the Military 
Administration. 

The travel permit is a cruel weapon 
which gives the Military Government 
the virtual power of life or death over 
its Arab subjects. The abolition of a 
man’s travel permit often means that 
he loses his whole livelihood. I know 
of a case in which a Jewish girl, 
married to an Arab, was refused 2 
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rmit to enter Nazareth, where her 
husband lived, while the husband in 
turn was not allowed to go to Ti- 
berias, where his wife and son await- 
ed him. Only those who visit the 
Military Administration offices and 
see the Arabs waiting in line for 
the precious permits can realize how 
much the Arab citizen is dependent 
upon young clerks, often with scant 
respect for the people they deal with, 
and rough-voiced military policemen. 
One of the most interesting things 
about the travel permit system is that 
the Military Administration’s person- 
nel themselves are sceptical about the 
permits’ value in guarding day-to-day 
security. It is a fact, for example, that 
the Military Administration was un- 
able to prevent the May 1 disturbances 
in Nazareth and Umm el Fahm in 
1958. 

Further, not every person living in 
a closed military area is bound by the 
travel permit regulations. The State 
Comptroller, who has made a routine 
examination of the Military Admini- 
stration’s operations since June 1957, 
stated in this respect: “The order of 
the Military Governor declaring a 
particular area closed is binding ac- 
cording to its general operation on all 
citizens without exception, both those 
residing in the closed area and those 
outside it... In actual practice, Jews 
are not asked to produce travel per- 
mits, and no criminal intent is read 
into the actions of those Jewish inhab- 
itants who disobey this order... This 
procedure has a serious fault in that 
it was drawn up in a general manner 
to include all citizens of Israel, but 
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in effect is only applied to a section 
of them.” 


However, there is no need to rely 
upon these observations of the State 
Comptroller for proof of open dis- 
crimination between Jewish and Arab 
citizens. Many of the Military Ad- 
ministration officials admit that the 
travel restrictions constitute an extremely 
serious instance of discrimination, which 
virtually amounts to a deprival of civil 
rights. Today it is possible to find 
people close to the Military Admini- 
stration who admit that the Arabs are 
forced to equip themselves with travel 
permits not because of security con- 
siderations but in order to satisfy 
narrow political ends or to give them 
the constant feeling of dependence 
upon the state’s institutions. But is 
this the way to make them feel the 
state’s presence? And in order to 
achieve this aim, should the Military 
Administration be allowed to interfere 
with the private lives of thousands 
of Israeli citizens, and to use the 
methods of “persuasion” permitted it 
by military law; such as deportation 
and administrative arrest ? 

It is an open secret that the Mili- 
Administration instrument 
of Mapai’s domination of the Local 
Councils in Arab villages. The elec- 
tion and dismissal, if necessary, of 
each mukhtar and chairman of an 
Arab Local Council depends almost 


tary is an 


entirely upon the Military Governor. 
Things have reached such a pass that 
the Military Governor's representatives 
take part in election propaganda. Dur- 
ing the elections to the Second Knes- 
set, for example, a criminal case was 
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brought against the Military Governor 
of the Arab village of Taibe on a 
charge of participating publicly in 
election meetings. Obviously this an- 
noys other parties and various civil 
authorities. A few months ago the 
Ministry of the Interior opposed the 
Military Administration’s demand to 
be allowed to nominate members. of 
the village councils. It may be remem- 
bered that during Mr. Israel Rokach’s 
term as Minister of the Interior, the 
Military Governor forbade the entry 
of the Deputy Officer of the Central 
District and a Government Minority 
Officer to the area under his com- 
mand. 


A Military Governor is given author- 
ity to intervene in civilian 
affairs. Among others he is entitled 
to oppose the granting of licences for 
the opening of commercial enterprises, 
the construction of buildings, the re- 
ceipt of loans from Government funds, 
allocation of grants for agricultural 
equipment, lease of land and so on. 
One often hears the question: ‘But 
what about all the benefits conferred 
upon the local Arab population in 
education, agriculture and the like 
since the establishment of the state ?” 
It is not surprising that these improve- 
ments in the Israeli Arabs’ way of 
life are measured by them in emotion- 
al terms. It is difficult to expect 
thanks from an Arab who has just 
been given a tractor by the same Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture which previously 
confiscated part of the land owned by 
his family for generations. Nor can 
we expect any gratitude for opening 


the gates of the Hebrew University 
to Arab youth or building secondary 
schools for them, as long as those 
same Arab boys and girls need travel 
permits and cannot find jobs any- 
where once their studies are com- 
pleted, just because they are Arabs. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
most of the intellectuals and writers 
in Israel, many circles of public 
opinion, and all the political parties, 
with the exception of Mapai, favor 
the gradual elimination of the Mili- 
tary Administration or its immediate 
abolition. Mapai is today the only 
party which whole-heartedly supports 
the maintenance of the Military Ad- 
ministration in its present form. 
The Military Administration sancti- 
fies all its methods by its alleged aim 
— the constant guarding of security 
in the areas under its jurisdiction. In 
Israel one has only to mention the 
word “security” for all protests to be 
silenced. ‘‘Security” is the Holy of 
Holies, and nothing connected with it 
can be criticized. It is forbidden to 
think about the full meaning of this 
term, and it is certainly heretical to 
maintain obstinately that basic things 
cannot be tampered with in the name 
of security if we really want to be a 
democratic state. Those who hold and 
proclaim this point of view, and who 
undoubtedly have the state’s security 
as much at heart as the members of 
the security forces, invariably have the 
accusation thrust at them that they are 
harming the security of the state, 
which they are prepared to abandon 
to the tender mercies of their enemies. 
What in fact is “the everyday se- 
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curity of the state” which the Military 
Administration is sworn to uphold ? 
Does it mean stopping infiltration or 
preventing attacks on vehicles travel- 
ing near the border ? Everyone knows 
that whether a border area is quiet or 
tense doesn’t depend on Israeli Arabs 
living there or, for that matter, on 
the Military Administration. If an in- 
filtrator crosses into Israeli territory 
from over the border he has no 
difficulty in covering large stretches 
of ground without requiring any Mi- 
litary Administration travel permit. 

When a Jordanian soldier in the 
village of Zeita decides to snipe at 
a truck traveling on the nearby road, 
which is inside Israeli territory, he 
doesn’t. pay any attention to the Mili- 
tary Administration's representative in 
the adjacent village or the fact that 
for 10 years villages in the Israeli 
Triangle have been under strict cur- 
few. This curfew doesn’t stop smugg- 
ling, and it’s a well-known fact that 
most of the infiltration takes place on 
a border where very few Israeli Arabs 
live. 


- the men of the Military 

Administration are thinking about 
the nation’s over-all security when they 
talk about their function ? Are they 
afraid that the Israeli Arabs will turn 
against the State unless they are kept in 
@ constant state of intimidation ? If 
that is the case, it should be said out 
loud without hiding behind rhetorical 
but meaningless speeches. But then we 
must also take into account the evi- 
dence given by the heads of the Mili- 
tary Administration before a certain 


committee that if something really se- 
rious would take place they could not 
cope with it adequately. 

If the authorities handling this de- 
licate matter wanted to, they could 
“guard the nation’s everyday security” 
without any need for the current dis- 
crimination, deprival of rights and 
humiliation of Israeli citizens. There 
are enough emergency and security re- 
gulations in force to guard the nation 
without the help of the Military Ad- 
ministration. The latter could be re- 
duced and confined to, at the very 
most, a narrow strip along the length 
of the borders. The presence of sev- 
eral hundred suspects cannot possibly 
justify putting an entire group of in- 
habitants in quarantine. These suspects 
can be handled adequately without the 
Military Administration’s apparatus, 

It could be that even after the status 
of Israel’s Arab citizens will be brought 
up to that of the Jewish members of 
the population, there will be some 
Arabs who will maintain a_ hostile 
attitude to the State of Israel. But the 
task is to isolate these people, and 
not to judge the entire Arab popula- 
tion according to their lights. 

One of the people who in actual 
fact decide the official policy (or lack 
of policy) towards the local Arab po- 
pulation remarked in a moment of rare 
frankness that the real reason for the 
Government's refusal to do away with 
the Military Administration has been 
the fear that Maki (the Israeli Commu- 
nist Party) would take over Nazareth 
and the other Arab areas. But this is 
a statement which reveals a startling 
blind spot. It is the non-abolition of 
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the Military Administration which has 
led to Maki’s rise in influence among 
the Arabs of Israel. Maki draws most 
of its strength from the discrimina- 
tion and sense of inferiority felt by 
the Arabs, and not from the power of 
apparently progressive ideas. But the 
Military Administration does not only 
aid Maki: it gives comfort to all 
those who hate Israel, whether they 
reside in this country or outside it. 

This is not the only contradiction 
which springs from the existence of 
the Military Administration. On the 
one hand, the State’s leaders proclaim 
that their aim is to integrate the Arabs 
into Israel's life and turn them into 
faithful citizens; while, on the other, 
they isolate them from the rest of the 
population through the Military Ad- 
ministration and thus prevent their 
integration. Many of the Military Ad- 
ministration’s own officials admit that 
as long as this system continues in 
force the Arabs will not be able to 
integrate as fully as they could. In 
the light of these facts the conclusion 
is inescapable: it is the Military Ad- 
ministration itself which, in the long 
run, will prove to have harmed the 
security of the State. 

Not even all the higher echelons 
of the Israel Defense Forces and 


Other security arms are wholeheartedly 


in agreement with the present system 
of Military Administration. Mr. Mo- 
she Carmel, a former Colonel in the 
Israel Defense Forces, who led the 
forces which freed Galilee in 1948, 
one of the heads of an activist party 
(Achdut Ha’avoda) and today Israel's 
Minister of Transport, made the fol- 
lowing significant statement recently : 
“It is no longer true that.the Military 
Administration, which imposes restric- 
tions on most of our Arab Citizens, 
is essential for national security and 
that without it our defense would be 
faulty and our borders wide open. 
The existing Military Administration 
drives a wedge between various sec- 
tions of the population. It is a source 
of incorrect education and civil in- 
justice, without any longer meeting 
the needs of the State’s security. The 
complete abolition of the Military Ad- 
ministration will not harm _Israel’s 
security in any way.” I do not think 
that anyone would dare to accuse the 
Minister of Transport of an attempt 
to sabotage the State’s security. His 
words reflect a growing trend of pub- 
lic opinion, which could be summed 
up in the telling words of a member 
of the Knesset from one of the center 
parties: “The need for the Military 
Administration springs largely from 
the Military Administration itself.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 


hen, more than ten years ago, at 
the beginning of 1947, I was a 
member of a delegation from British 
Mandated Palestine to an Inter-Asian 
Congress in Delhi and talked with 
many of the delegates from the Asiatic 
countries, I found that these delegates 
from India, Ceylon, Indonesia, etc., 
were particularly interested in talking 
about two subjects concerning Palestine: 
agricultural cooperation and the revival 
of the Hebrew language. Enough has 
been written and said about the co- 
operatives, but the renaissance of the 
Hebrew language is less well-known. 
This question was so interesting then 
to the Asiatic peoples because the new 
states, which ten years ago were just 
beginning their development, were 
facing the problem of finding a nation- 
al language to take the place of Eng- 
lish. The problem of whether and how 
it would be possible to replace English, 
the cultural language of the leading 
classes, by a domestic tongue, is critical 
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even today. In Israel this problem has 
been solved very well, much better 
than all the other problems which 
history has placed before us. For us 
who have lived in Palestine for many 
decades and who have, so to speak, 
felt this process on our own skins with 
the growth of our children, this re- 
naissance of the Hebrew language 
seems to be a miracle which we have 
experienced but can hardly explain. 
The Hebrew language was for many 
centuries a so-called dead language. As 
early as the time of Jesus the Jews 
did not speak Hebrew but Aramaic, 
which is very close to Hebrew. But the 
further the Jews spread out from their 
center in Palestine, the more did the 
languages of the peoples among whom 
they lived and whose tongues they 
adopted, replace Hebrew. Dialects came 
into being which were an amalgamation 
of Hebrew with the tongues of the 
environment, like Yiddish, which is a 
mixture of German, Slavic and Hebrew 
elements. The works derived from the 
Hebrew were mostly connected with 
those cultural values which had crystal- 
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lized about religious life. Thus — the 
language of the environment for every- 
day speech, but Hebrew for the 
vocabulary of religious life. This was 
the principle according to which the 
various dialects were constructed — 
Yiddish, Hebrew-Spanish, the Hebrew- 
Arabic, etc. Hebrew itself was preserv- 
ed only for religious-cultural circles. 
Only when Jews of completely different 
cultures met, e.g. a Jew of Yemen and 
a German Jew, did they necessarily 
have to use Hebrew for everyday usage 
too. But this was naturally a rare ex- 
ception. 


ir situation held good until the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
In all these centuries Hebrew remained 
the language of prayer, Bible com- 
mentary, liturgical poetry and of the 
books in which the great rabbis dis- 
cussed religious questions. Parenthetic- 
ally, these so-called Responsa are a very 
valuable and still unexhausted source 
for the culture-history of the early 
centuries, for Jews as well as non-Jews, 
since the questions handled arose out 
of daily life. However, a large part 
of the cultural creation of the Jews of 
the Middle Ages, and especially the 
philosophical writings, were not Heb- 
rew but Arabic originally, and were 
disseminated throughout the Old World 
by means of Hebrew translations which 
were not the authors’ own. The every- 
day world was thus de-Hebraized. This 
may have been caused by the fact that 
Hebrew was considered a holy tongue 
and the Jews avoided profaning it by 
everyday use. 
All this changed suddenly in the last 


decades of the nineteenth century. The 
reasons for this change were numerous, 
The Zionist movement which arose at 
that time presented itself as a national, 
religiously-indifferent movement. It did 
not recognize the division between 
sacred and profane spheres of life. 
This retreat of the religious before the 
national moment raised the actual ques- 
tion of how the non-religious, secular 
Jew, who did not go to the synagogue, 
could affirm his connection to his people. 

A young Hebrew writer by the name 
of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, himself non- 
religious, who had come to then-Turk- 
ish Palestine from Russia at the end 
of the nineteenth century, issued his 
radical demand that Hebrew become 
the language of everyday life. This de- 
mand was also of practical importance 
in the Palestine of that time, since at 
the very beginning of the then very 
small Zionist colonization in Palestine 
Jews of all lands had come together 
and made Hebrew of actual importance 
as a means of communication. Theory 
and practice were thus united in this 
demand for the revival of the Hebrew 
language in everyday life, a demand 
which had a very utopian ring even in 
Zionist circles. When Dr. Theodor 
Herzl, the founder of the political 
Zionist movement, published his “Ju- 
denstadt,” which foresaw the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State, he 
asked: “How shall we speak with 
each other ?” And he added, “We 
certainly won't speak Hebrew !”” When 
the first Zionist Congresses were called 
by Herzl in 1897 and the following 
years and met in Basle, the language 
of communication was self-understand- 
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edly German. When delegates from 
Palestine spoke in Hebrew, the minutes 
laconically noted: “The speaker spoke 
in Hebrew.” Hebrew addresses were 
thus lost to the record. That in the 
course of one generation the language 
of the Bible would become the general- 
ly spoken language of 1,800,000 in- 
dividuals in Israel and the official 
language of the Government of the 
State of Israel, then certainly seemed 
to be utopian and miraculous. 

This miracle has become real. The 
difficulties were almost mountain-high. 
Where were the words of everyday 
usage to be taken from after the lang- 
uage had for many centuries not been 
fructified by everyday experience ? 
Where were the cobblers, the carpent- 
ers and the builders to find the names 
for their tools ? And how was all the 
richness of modern life, its discoveries 
and experiences, to be expressed in a 
dead language ? Luckily, a small group 
of men had gathered then, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, in Palestine, 
whose knowledge of the treasures of 
the thousands-of-years-old Hebrew liter- 
ature was tremendous. Ben-Yehuda, 
who had issued the radical demand to 
hebraize everyday life, was one of 
these and created the great dictionary 
thesauras of the Hebrew language 
which was continued after his death 
by others, finally being completed 
under the direction of Professor Tor- 
@yner (Tor-Sinai) of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and bringing all the terms of 
the post-Biblical period to light. 

The Mishna especially, the compila- 
tion of laws which laid the foundation 
for the Talmud, and which was written 
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in a bright, spare and concise Hebrew — 
it appeared in the first century of the 
Christian era — was a rich mine of 
vocabulary. In Jerusalem a_ so-called 
Language Committee (Va’ad Halashon) 
was set up and published small 
pamphlets supplying the vocabulary for 
cobblers, carpenters, chauffeurs, electri- 
cians, psychologists. These vocabularies 
were and are still being formed by 
consultations between philologists and 
specialists in the trades concerned. The 
rich medical literature of the Middle 
Ages was searched and a large medical 
dictionary prepared by two doctors, one 
of whom was the poet Tschernichovsky. 

After the establishment of Israel this 
Language Committee was transformed 
by a special law into an Academy of 
the Hebrew Language. In addition to 
publishing the vocabularies for the dif- 
ferent occupations, the Academy also 
plans to prepare dictionaries of the 
various layers of the Hebrew language 
— the Bible, the Talmud, medieval 
literature, etc. The aim is to unite all 
these dictionaries into one general 
Academic Dictionary. 


A special difficulty is presented by the 

need to adapt the language to the 
demands of modern life. To what de- 
gree can we take over the international 
terms based on Latin-Greek roots which 
conflict with the Semitic character of 
the language ? The dispute over this 
question is still going on. In addition 
to the theoretical problem of “purism,” 
which holds good for other languages 
as well, there is also the specific dif- 
ficulty of the Semitic language which 
cannot digest the inflection transform- 
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ing nouns into verbs. The German 
language says “‘telegraf” and can im- 
mediately transform it into the verb 
“telegrafieren.” For Semitic languages 
there are difficulties which at times 
cannot be overcome. Sometimes this 
change into a verb is simple — when 
the foreign word “telegraph” or “tele- 
phone” was adapted into Hebrew, the 
verbs “‘talgref” or “‘talfen’’ were formed 
without difficulty and these words 
sound almost like Hebrew. But only 
rarely do such solutions succeed, and in 
most cases the Hebrew language re- 
jects the verbalization of foreign nouns. 
When we want to adapt words like 
“ideal” or ‘“‘real,”’ taken from the 
philosophical vocabulary, by saying 
“ideali” or “reali,” there is no difficulty. 
But when we want to transform these 
nouns into the verbs “idealize’ or 
“sealize’’—the language refuses. Every 
translator of philosophical texts faces 
this difficulty, since he is required to 
give the reader the noun and the verb 
which the translated author formed 
from one root, in words from the same 
root in Hebrew, too. 

Another special difficulty is supplied 
by the syntax. Hebrew has only three 
tenses and presents the danger that the 
fine nuances between the past and past 
perfect will not be expressed. Hebrew 
prefers short sentences instead of long 
ones. When I myself, together with my 
colleague, Professor Rotenstreich, trans- 
lated Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
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we were faced with the need to aut 
Kant’s fine long sentences into short, 
auxiliary ones. This was a labor of 
several years. The translation appeared 
in Jerusalem in 1953. 


he establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948 naturally caused a 
tremendous upswing of the Hebrew 
language. The Hebrew University which 
was established in 1925 had already 
made Hebrew the language of instruc- 
tion in all the faculties and thus solved 
a large part of the language problem. 
Now, however, the Israeli Army was 
formed and needed, in all haste, to 
find a military terminology. The Israeli 
Army is today the most important 
practical vessel for the amalgamation 
of the immigrants from all the different 
countries into one people. The Hebrew 
language, as a medium of communia- 
tion, naturally played the chief role. 
All the Hebrew newspapers have 
special columns for language develop- 
ment questions, and we frequently find 
a new word, coined by a speaker during 
the course of his address in Parliament 
or a political meeting, arousing intense 
interest and philological comments, 
which hold back and restrain political 
passion in favor of philological strict- 
ness. 


(This article is a revised version of an 
address by Prof, Bergmann over the German 
Radio. ) 
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PERETZ MERHAV 





IN DEFENSE OF NEUTRALISM 


7* problem of neutrality is now one 
of the most important political 
and ideological questions increasingly 
occupying the peoples of the Asian 
continent, including Israel, which have 
only recently won their national in- 
dependence. The problem is also related 
in some degree to a second Middle 
Eastern and Asian question, that of a 
solution to the Jewish-Arab dispute. 
The writer hopes to show that neutrality 
could be of tremendous significance 
for the future of Israel and her place 
in the Middle East. Before we deal 
with the concrete and Israeli aspects of 
the problem of neutrality, however, we 
will attempt first to determine its place 
in the history of our times and to 
define criteria for our study. 





PERETZ MERHAV, of Kibbutz Beit Zera, 
was until recently the head of the Education 
Department of the Israel United Workers’ 
Party (Mapam). He is one of this party's 
leading theoreticians and the author of a 
number of books on the international labor 
movement. 


The nature of neutrality underwent 
great changes during the last century. 
In the period of the Cold War of the 
late 40's and the 50’s, two new elements 
were added to the traditional geopolitic- 
al, economic, strategic and other 
motives and reasons for neutrality. The 
first was the ambivalent attitudes of 
many peoples (especially among the 
former colonies) towards the internal 
regimes and foreign policies of both 
blocs. Many were drawn to the Soviet 
bloc by the planned socialist nature of 
its economies. They were also prepared 
to utilize Soviet interest in uprooting 
imperialism from its strategic and 
economic bases in order to strengthen 
their own recently- won _ political 
sovereignty and to further their eco- 
nomic independence. But together with 
this, some do not accept the socialist 
character of the Soviet and the Chinese 
economies and regimes, while others 
(perhaps the majority) do not support 
the methods of government practiced in 
the Soviet Union, and are suspicious 
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of its relations with smaller socialist 
countries. They fear its intervention in 
their internal affairs and the compulsion 
to utilize alien methods in the realiza- 
tion of socialism in their own countries. 
In other words, they are interested in 
preserving the status quo of the ex- 
istence, strength and growth of the 
socialist countries, but not in the de- 
cisive victory and the complete domina- 
tion of the Soviet bloc. 

In their attitudes to the Western 
bloc, these peoples, or at any rate their 
intellectuals, are tied by thousands of 
fibres to the culture of the West, in- 
cluding a preference for the multi- 
party parliamentary system. They also 
cannot and do not desire to give up 
the technical and financial aid which 
the West may give, on condition that 
this aid is given without binding 
political strings. On the other hand, 
however, many reject the capitalist 
nature of Western economy and parti- 
cularly its imperialist and colonizatory 
forms. They have still not at all 
forgotten what the West did to them 
during the days of its domination, and 
they fear that it may not yet have 
given up the dream of dominating 
again if occasion offers and if it 
achieves superiority and a decisive 
victory. For this reason, these peoples 
are essentially interested in a situation 
of balance and of the co-existence of 
the two blocs. It is this interest which 
increases the attraction of neutrality. 

The second new element is the grow- 
ing consciousness and feeling that in 
the era of atomic arms and ballistic 
missiles the inter-bloc Cold War could 
easily become total annihilation. In the 


face of this terrible danger, the national 
interests of all peoples require, first of 
all and beyond any possible short. 
range considerations of “profit or loss,” 
the prevention of a war which will 
be a total loss. In other words, the 
national interests of the different 
peoples require them to make their 
contribution — however modest — 
towards transforming the Cold War 
into co-existence and peace by means 
of negotiation, summit conferences, 
Great Power agreements, etc. 

Under existing circumstances, a grow- 
ing number of peoples and individuals 
feel that a necessary element in 
guaranteeing co-existence and peace is 
the existence of an organized and as 
broad as possible grouping of neutral 
countries. By its very existence such a 
grouping could soften the polarity of 
the two blocs and could act as a pre- 
ventive force against military adventures 
and as a sort of catalyzing factor in the 
efforts to overcome the Cold War. 

The geo-political, economic and 
strategic bases of neutrality are thus 
still strong and important, but new 
elements and universal considerations 
have been added which raise the level 
of neutrality “‘de facto” to an ideology: 
neutralism. 


i geo-political, economic and stra- 
tegic bases for neutrality also de- 
termine its multiform variety. There is 
not and cannot be any standard model 
of neutrality. Countries which are large 
or rich in natural resources or which have 
obtained a greater measure of economic 
independence, and countries which 
border on the Soviet bloc or for whose 
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neutrality at least one of the two blocs 
has undertaken real responsibility, can 
maintain a neutrality which is complete 
and consistent. Countries which are 
smaller, poorer in natural resources or 
economically non-independent, count- 
ties bordering on the Western sphere 
of influence or whose neutrality 
neither of the two blocs will or can 
guarantee, are mot as free to act as 
they please. The neutrality of countries 
like India, Burma, Indonesia or Fin- 
land necessarily has a different form 
than that of some hypothetical state in 
Central America which might decide 
on neutrality. It is clear that even the 
most principled neutralist could not de- 
mand the impossible of the latter. 
Supporters of a unilateral orientation 
towards the United States might per- 
haps claim that even if their country 
were to choose neutralism, this would 
be, by virtue of objective conditions, 
a neutrality so different from the 
accepted concept, so moderate and in- 
complete, as not to be worthy of the 
name or of the effort and risk. In 
really, however, neutrality is not a static 
condition or a finished product, but an 
aim, a striving, an approach, a theoretical 
and political guiding line within the 
framework of a given objective 
situation. There is therefore no justifi- 
cation, under any conditions, for pre- 
senting the choice as a one hundred 
percent neutrality, absolute and com- 
plete, or one-sided relationships with 
one of the opposing blocs. There is 
always the choice between one-sided 
relations with one of the opposing 
blocs and the aim and the striving for 
a minimum of dependence and identifi- 
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cation and a maximum of independ- 
ence, non-identification and neutrality, 
in accordance with the real potentialities 
of the given situation. There always 
remains the prospect of rising to 
a higher, more consistent and complete 
level of neutrality with the develop- 
ment of objective conditions and the 
ripening of new potentialities. 


| oe factors and considerations leading 

other countries and peoples to a 
policy of neutralism are effective in the 
case of Israel as well. From the geo- 
political point of view, they include the 
dispersion of the Jewish people among 
the countries of both blocs and the need 
to protect the status of these Jewish 
communities (including their right to 
migrate to Israel). Second, Israel is 
situated in the Middle Eastern region 
which is a field of contention for both 
blocs, and in which the influence of 
both blocs will continue for still a long 
time to be an active factor. Israel is 
part of Afro-Asia, and it is in its 
national interest to integrate itself as 
swiftly as possible in this family of 
nations, an interest which is acknow- 
ledge by almost the whole of Israeli 
public opinion. In addition to these 
considerations, we share with the other 
peoples the presentiment of the danger 
of war to which the Jewish people 
must be even more sensitive than others 
— because of its universal dispersion 
and because of its tragic experiences of 
the last World War. Israel's national 
interest lies, therefore, in bringing the 
Cold War to an end, in peaceful co- 
existence and in the growth of a peace- 
seeking neutralist group of nations. 
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Israeli opponents of neutrality claim, 
on the contrary, that the transition to 
a neutral foreign policy would neces- 
sarily lead to the end of American 
economic aid in general, and of the 
aid of the Jews of the West in parti- 
cular. The supporters of neutrality 
reply, first of all, that they recognize 
that Israel faces very specific situations. 
These include the existence of strong 
ties with organized Jewry of the West- 
ern countries and their invaluable 
economic aid to the development of the 
State of Israel (without any parallel 
ties or aid from Eastern European 
Jewry). These also include the fact 
that we have not reached a state of 
economic independence and that our 
economic relationships are mainly with 
the West. There is at present no pro- 
mise or security that Israel’s transition 
to neutralism in foreign policy would 
lead the Soviet bloc — because of its 
tactical considerations of winning over 
the Arab states — to grant the same 
financial, diplomatic and military aid 
it gives to other neutralistic countries — 
to a neutralistic Israel. Under such 
circumstances, we can aim only at a 
moderate, careful and realistic version 
of neutrality. This would be expressed 
mainly by a more independent policy in 
our appearances and voting in the 
United Nations; by our attitude to the 
national struggles for independence of 
the colonial peoples; by non-participa- 
tion, direct or indirect, in military 
alliances, and the refusal to grant bases 
or right of passage to foreign armies; 
by more objective radio and press 
comments on international affairs, etc. 
Only with our approach towards eco- 
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nomic independence and with changes 
in the unfriendly attitudes of the Soviet 
bloc and part of the neutralistic bloc 
towards us, will the foreign policy we 
suggest be able to reach higher, fuller 
and more active levels of neutrality. 

The proponents of neutrality also 
argue, secondly, that there is no logical 
or empirical proof that the transition 
to the moderate and careful neutralism 
described above would cause the cessa- 
tion of the military and economic aid 
by the Western countries, as long as 
the transition does not imply an open 
or covert move towards the Soviet 
camp. The Western countries do not 
withhold such aid from other neutral 
countries. The factors and considera- 
tions which have led them to grant 
Israel their aid in the past and the 
present would not disappear if Israel 
voted in a more balanced manner in 
the Assembly and the Committees of 
the United Nations, had refused to 
sign the “Eisenhower Doctrine,” or if 
Israeli radio comment on the problems 
of the unification and the re-armament 
of Germany did not identify itself with 
Adenauer. On the other hand, if the 
tactical and other considerations behind 
American aid change or disappear, 
neither our votes in the United Nations 
nor our partisan radio comment will 
help us. It is worth remembering that 
despite the exclusive Western orienta- 
tion, we have not won any guarantees 
for our security or for the integrity of 
our frontiers from the West, which 
has avoided making any promises in 
these matters. 

Third, there is again no logical or 
empirical proof that the Government 
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of Israel could not convince Western 
Jewry, if it only desired to do so, that 
Israel’s moderate and careful neutrality 
was a historic necessity for Jewish 
national interests and for our state, or 
that the Holy Land, the cradle of three 


religions, must remain at least as 
neutral as Switzerland. The Jews of 
Great Britain and of the United States 
have already proved more than once in 
the past, when they were convinced 
that a certain Zionist or Israeli policy 
was necessary for Jewish national in- 
terests, that they were ready to support 
it even when it was contrary to the de- 
sires of their countries’ foreign offices. 

Fourth, any realistic consideration of 
the situation should convince anyone 
that the readiness for peace is not 
sufficient. We cannot imagine the 
possibilities of future negotiations for 
peace without the mediation of some 
third party. (We do not mean technical 
intermediation by the transmission of 
notes or the arrangement of meetings, 
but political mediation which would 
exert friendly pressure and authoritative 
influence on the two parties.) Who 
could act as such a third party ? In 
reality, neither the Western bloc nor, 
in the present situation, the Eastern bloc. 
Both are engaged in a bitter competi- 
tion for influence and hegemony over 
the Middle East and neither will dare 
to take upon itself the “odium” of 
initiative for Arab-Israeli peace lest 
this be exploited by its competitor. The 
forces which could dare to show 
initiative of this kind without fearing 
the loss of the sympathy and support 
of the Arab countries are first and 
foremost the countries of Asia. They 
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could even exert friendly pressure 
on the Arab countries in this direction 
if they were convinced first that we 
really wanted peace, that we honestly 
desired to integrate ourselves in Afro- 
Asia, that Jewish-Arab co-existence in 
the Middle East was possible in theory 
and in practice, and that the State of 
Israel was not a Western “bridgehead.” 
However, in order to convince the 
Asian peoples of all this, two steps 
are necessary without which most of the 
constructive activities in the field of 
propaganda, visits, seminars and technic- 
al aid, lose their value or at least are 
of most limited importance. 

The first of these is the liquidation of 
the Military Administration for the 
Arab minority in Israel, and the second 
is the cutting of the one-sided and 
exclusive ties to the colonialist West — 
that is to say, neutrality. The peoples 
of Asia who have suffered the colonial 
yoke for generations are justly sensitive 
to every suspicion of a return of foreign 
domination to Asia and the loss of 
their recently-won independence and 


sovereignty. 


we needs a policy of neutrality not 

only towards the inter-bloc Cold 
War but also towards other disputes on 
the international scene and especially in 
the Middle East and the adjacent areas, 
Let us take, for example, the dispute 
between France and Algeria. The lands 
of the Maghreb (Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis) contain large Jewish commun- 
ities in whose welfare, status, and 
possibilities of migration to Israel we 
have an elementary national interest. 
The lands of the Maghreb are also much 
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better able than the closer Arab count- 
ries to overcome emotional blocs, fears, 
prejudices, past memories, and tactics 
of domestic and foreign policy in order 
to serve as a moderating element which 
could contribute its share in some 
future peace mediation between Israel 
and the Arabs, together with the other 
Asian and African countries. The more 
moderate approach of the Maghreb and 
the potentialities this holds for future 
mediation between Israel and _ her 
neighbors were proved convincingly at 
the recent Florence Colloquium. For the 
peoples of the Maghreb, however, the 
Algerian affair is naturally a painful 
national matter. In addition, the Alger- 
ian affair has become a symbol not only 
for the Arab-speaking peoples but for 
all the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Thus, while closer and broader relation- 
ships with the lands of the Maghreb 
are necessary from both Jewish and Is- 
raeli standpoints, these are impossible 
so long as we put ourselves one-sidedly 
on the side of France against Algeria 
in their dispute. 

A balance of these aspect therefore 
requires Israel to be neutral in the Al- 
gerian dispute, to abstain from votes in 
the U.N. on this matter, to follow the 
tragic and bloody events in Algeria with 
fairer and more objective radio com- 
ment than has been practiced until now. 
Our national interests dictate that in 
the Algerian dispute we adopt an 
orientation favoring negotiations be- 
tween France and Algeria in order to 
find a solution of peace and com- 
promise. Such an orientation is fair, can 
be explained and does not harm the 
friendship between Israel and France, 
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just as the fact that France must conduct 
negotiations for renewed relations with 
the U.A.R., despite the fact that the 
latter is in a state of war with Israel, 
does not affect France’s friendship with 
us. In any event, there is no logical 
ground for the suspicion that France is 
liable to stop its aid to Israel because 
of our neutrality in the Algerian 
dispute — as long as those basic con- 
siderations because of which France is 
interested in aiding us do not change. 

The same arguments hold true for 
our attitude to the conflicts of opposing 
forces and regimes among the Arab 
peoples. We cannot take the side of 
any one Arab state, even when it is 
economically and politically more pro- 
gressive than its opponents, as long 
as it maintains its enmity towards us 
and competes with its more conservative 
or reactionary opponents in anti-Israel 
provocation. On the other hand, we are 
certainly not interested in supporting 
states with conservative or reactionary 
regimes that are hated by their peoples 
and maintain their existence only with 
the help of foreign powers. Not only 
is their enmity to our state not less 
than that of their opponents, but we 
must also realistically consider the fact 
that the days of these regimes are 
numbered and that they are declining 
forces. It is also reasonable to expect 
that for the more progressive regimes, 
those enjoying popular support, the 
tactic of anti-Israeli provocation will 
become only a transient weapon. For 
the more reactionary regimes, lacking 
popular support, this provocation serves 
as the chief (and almost the only) card 
in their attempt to win popularity 
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among the people whom they cannot 
and do not want to give anything else. 
It follows that as long as the two 
opposing camps among the Arab 
peoples show the same inimical attitude 
towards us, Israel must preserve her 
neutrality, her non-identification and 
strict non-intervention. She must not, 
under any conditions, give aid to the 
colonizing powers in their attempts to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the 
region. Any other form of conduct 
will not only complicate our situation 
in the region and on the international 
scene; it will also contradict our efforts 
to convince the peoples of Asia and 
Africa that our eventual aim is per- 
manent integration amongst its peoples 
and that there are really no grounds to 
their suspicions that our state is a 
bridgehead of colonialism in Afro-Asia. 


oO” of the problems facing the 
neutralists in Israel is whether 
and to what extent Israel’s neutral 
policies could change the negative 
attitudes of the Arab states, of the 
Soviet Union and of some of the 
neutralist countries. There are some who 
claim that this negative attitude towards 
us is a function of Israel's one-sided 
orientation towards the West and that 
with a modification of this policy for 
one of neutrality, this attitude would 
also automatically change. There are 
others who argue that there is no 
connection between Israel's foreign 
policy and the attitudes of foreign 
forces towards us, and that therefore 
a move towards neutrality would neither 
add nor detract. 

It seems to us, in contradistinction 


to both views alike, that there is indeed 
a connection, but not an automatic 
one. The roots of the negative attitude 
towards Israel are clearly not in its 
foreign policy, but in various different 
causes: historic, ideological, psychologic- 
al, tactical and others. For this reason 
even a policy of neutrality will not 
automatically destroy the roots of this 
negative attitude. Israel’s foreign policy 
and information services will have to 
deal with each one of these causes 
over a long period of time in order 
to uproot them. On the other hand, 
however, we believe that the one-sided 
Western orientation deepens and 
strengthens the different roots, creating 
an atmosphere in which it is very 
difficult to deal with them efficacious- 
ly. We believe that the transition to a 
policy of neutrality would create the 
atmosphere which alone will provide 
the potentiality of success for the 
attempts to overcome these negative 
attitudes. 

There is a further problem concern- 
ing neutrality. Those in Israel who be- 
lieve in neutralism as a principle are 
convinced of the dangers threatening 
the Jewish people and the State of 
Israel from the one-sided orientation 
towards the West. They therefore do 
not base their demands for a change 
in Israel's foreign policy towards a 
realistic, moderate and careful neutral- 
ism on the condition of a prior change 
in the policies of the Soviet Union or 
part of the neutralist bloc towards us. 
But it is clear that this negative attitude 
towards the State of Israel limits the 
real possibilities of winning mass sup- 
port for the idea of neutrality within 
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Israeli public opinion. The Soviet Union 
has adopted a tactical and non-principled 
approach towards the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, a position which is radically one- 
sided in favor of the Arabs and against 
us, instead of throwing all its weight 
and influence on the scales in favor of 
direct negotiations without prior condi- 
tions, in order to establish peace in 
accordance to the principles it pro- 
claims in the field of “higher” world 
politics. This fact not only lowers the 
prestige of the Soviet bloc among Jew- 
ish and Israeli public opinion, but also 
harms the popularity of both socialism 
and neutralism alike. 

The fact, too, that neutralist countries 
like India and Indonesia are not faithful 
to their principles, do not recognize Isra- 
el, and are not ready to establish diplom- 
atic relations, has also heavily damaged 
the popularity of the idea of neutral- 
ism in Israel. The friendly attitudes 
of Burma, Ghana, Ceylon and Yugo- 
slavia cannot repair this damage. No 
reasonable argument based on principle 
can be found to justify these unfortun- 
ate facts. Israel’s pro-Western orienta- 
tion certainly cannot be used as justifi- 
cation, since both India and Indonesia 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
colonialist powers and their satellites 
in Asia in general and in the Middle 
East in particular. They never thought 
of conditioning the establishment of 
diplomatic relations on the acceptance 
of any specific line of foreign policy. 
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There are some commentators who 
explain the background of this attitude 
on the part of India and Indonesia as 
tactical only. India, they say, is on the 
one hand subject to Chinese competi- 
tion for influence over the peoples of 
Asia, and on the other fears that the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Israel would give Pakistan greater 
influence among the Arab countries. 
As for the progressive Indonesian Go- 
vernment — it must consider the senti- 
ments of its population and not ex- 
pose its flanks to the attacks of the 
extremist Muslim parties, which would 
make political capital of the govern- 
ment’s “‘betrayal of our Arab brothers.” 
Such explanations, however, make the 
matter even more serious: the prefer- 
ment of tactics to principles is both 
immoral and dangerous, especially for 
a socialist or progressive neutralistic 
state, 

We appreciate the tireless efforts of 
the Indian socialists in this matter, and 
we hope that socialists and other pro- 
gressive circles in Indonesia adopt a 
similar approach. We must appeal to 
the socialist, progressive and neutralist 
countries and forces throughout the world 
to be loyal to their principles and to 
reveal a more constructive attitude to- 
wards Israel and the solution of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. In this way they 
will contribute their share in helping 
the neutralist elements 
their efforts. 
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the discussion on the present crisis 
in the movement fer Arab unity. 


An Israeli Arab nationalist joins 


| THE MIDDLE EAST BETWEEN NASSER AND KASSEM 


RASHID HUSSEIN 


The Case Against Kassem 


MM” of those who have discussed 
the latest developments within 
the Arab national movement have 
tended to view them within a very 
narrow context. Some have considered 
the matter to be only a personal dis- 
pute between Nasser and Kassem, or 
a conflict between the U.A.R. and 
Iraq. Others have looked upon the 
events in Iraq as a progressive and 
natural, even inevitable, development 
testifying to the beginning of a new 
historic stage in the conflict between 
the Arab national bourgeoisie and the 
workers and peasants. 

The present writer would like to 
present his views as a nationalist 
(only) Arab concerning the events in 
Iraq and the Arab East. 

Those who argue that the present 
Struggle in Iraq reflects a conflict 
between the national bourgeoisie and 
the workers and peasants, are in-error. 
This conflict is not a class struggle. It 
is a struggle between two concepts, 
one of which is native to Iraq and the 
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Fajr.” 


whole Arab East, while the other is 
the special theory of a minority whose 
owners have set themselves up as the 
guardians of the Iraqi workers and 
peasants. 

In dozens of private discussions with 
Arab workers and peasants in Israel 
I have become convinced that the 
large majority support President Nas- 
ser rather than Brigadier Kassem. 
They mortally hate the latter and 
curse him and the communists. Any 
inhabitant of an Arab village oppos- 
ing some beneficial plan supported by 
the others, is immediately given the 
mame of “Kassem.” For them the 
whole problem boils down to the 
question whether Kassem and _ the 
communists have come to kill all their 
and their fathers’ dreams, after they 
have, after hundreds of years of ex- 
tended servitude, finally found the 
leader who could unite them. 

I am sure that this same question 
is being asked in most villages through- 
out the Arab world, including many 
in Iraq. Those who ask it are oppos- 
ed to. Kassem and the communists. 
There are no, grounds for. the re- 
ports that religion is the chief reason 
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for this opposition. The true reasons 
for this opposition lie in the answers 
to the preceding question. It may sound 
foolish to some, but it is nonetheless 
true, a fact based on the feelings in 
Arab hearts. 

In a peasant’s simile, these nation- 
alist Arab workers and peasants see 
Kassem and the communists as de- 
siting to move the water irrigating 
one peasant’s plot to another's land, 
without considering how hard the first 
had labored to dig the ditches and to 
bring the water from afar. There is 
no point in them telling us that their 
methods “of planting tomatoes will 
help the whole village more than the 
manner in which the other peasant 
planted his and therefore, in order 
for theirs to live, we must allow the 
other plants to die.“ 


M*” generations of the Arab na- 
tion lived in servitude; but this 
did not prevent them from dreaming 
of one bright day in which the sun 
would shine and the divided Arab 
world would liberate itself and unite. 

This dream began to be realized 
with the deposition of Farouk and 
the establishment of the Egyptian Re- 
public. After the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal and the Sinai Cam- 
paign, President Nasser became the spi- 
ritual leader of all the Arab peoples, 
as well as the political leader of Egypt 
and later of the U.A.R. 

Every enslaved nation secks some 
outstanding man or some “spiritual 
center” about which to rally. This 
man the Arab nation found in Nasser. 
He, himself, also knew how to im- 
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plant the roots of Arab nationalism 
deep within the hearts of the Arabs. 
“Only Arab nationalism can _ realize 
the idea of unity. Every other foreign 
idea opposing Arab nationalism is 
destructive and an enemy. The Arabs 
will welcome friends expounding 
different theories, but they will not 
welcome the theories as well.” This 
is how every nationalist Arab, sup- 
porting the idea of national unity, 
thinks. 

I do not think that the Arab 
workers and peasants in Israel who 
support these ideas are very different 
in their psychological makeup from 
their brothers in Iraq or in the Syrian 
province of the U.A.R. They have all 
been trampled by the imperialist boot. 
They have all dreamt the same dreams. 
In short, they have lived under the 
same conditions, dreamt of common 
hopes, believed in their nationalism, 
and even applauded together the man 
whom they considered to be able to 
fulfill their hopes. 

It is therefore illogical to say that 
one section of the Arabs has suddenly 
changed and become disciples of 
communism. This is a conflict between 
Arab nationalists of all classes who 
strive for true independence, to be 
established on a national basis, and for 
positive neutralism, and between the 
communist minority in Iraq. 

Are the communists, however, truly 
taking power in Iraq ? 

The Iraqi communists have uridoubt- 
edly leaped, not to the seat of power 
itself, but to a pedestal above the 
throne, from which they direct the “iron 
man” sitting on the wooden seat. This 
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“iron man” is not a communist. His 

es show that he can indeed shqut 
“left face, right face!” but that he 
cannot speak as a communist. 

Readers of the Baghdad press are sur- 
ptised to see how even the sport sec- 
tions stress news of the superiority of 
the Russian and Popular Chinese ath- 
letes. The papers are filled with trans- 
lations from the Russian and the Chi- 
nese. Three newspapers which wrote in 
a nationalist vein were closed down and 
their buildings burnt to the ground af- 
ter the Mosul revolt. All the foreign 
delegations to the recent convention of 
the Association of Iraqi Women, with 
the exception of the Indians and the 
Lebanese, were from  communist- 
dominated countries. The style of the 
broadcasts over Baghdad Radio is an 
openly communist one. Even in the 
heyday of Cairo-Moscow relations the 
U.A.R. radio stations did not use such 
language. 

All this Brigadier Kassem calls ‘‘neu- 
trality’” and “democracy.” 


The communists are also taking over 
the Iraqi street. As they do everywhere 
else in the world, the masses throng 
to the powerful and influential. The 
thousands of rifles issued to the forces 
of the “popular resistance’ have 
strengthened the communists. 


The communist minority in Iraq is 
also supported by many members of the 
various minorities. These minorities also 
had a large share in the liquidation of 
the Mosul revolt, and play an important 
role in the “popular resistance’ forces. 
To some extent this is a regime of 
armed minorities. 
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W: have until now not discussed the 
role of the Arab intellectuals in 
this struggle. Arab intellectuals also 
believe in the hopes for unity. They 
have a number of arguments in their 
Opposition to the communists and Kas- 
sem. These arguments are as follows : 

1. Arab society is disintegrated ; 

2. In order to end this disintegrat- 
edness a strong “Arab personality’ 
must be created ; 

3. There is only one way to create 
this Arab personality, and that is to 
concentrate all forces on the struggle 
against imperialism, the enemy of the 
whole Arab nation ; 

4. In order for this struggle to suc- 
ceed it must have an ultimate goal be- 
sides the expulsion of the imperialists. 
This ultimate goal is the unity of the 
Arab world on the basis of the needs 
and interests of the Arab people alone; 

5. All this will bring about the 
formation of the “national nucleus of 
the Arab personality.” Afterwards it 
will be permissible to construct the shell 
around this nucleus. The individual 
will then be able to choose the ideas 
or theories which suit him ; 

6. If there were freedom of party 
Organization in the U.A.R., as the com- 
munists desire, the latter would be able 
to exploit the Czech and Soviet aid in 
the elections. In this manner they could 
succeed in attracting many voters, not 
because they believed in communism but 
because of a feeling of gratitude. This 
would not occur in an educated and 
progressive society like England, for 
example, but it would occur in a 
country where most of the population 
was illiterate ; 








would harmfully affect the foreign and 
domestic struggle against imperialism. 
Has the partisan struggle-in Iraq re- 
sulted in a unification of forces or in 
division ?. The answer is undoubtedly 
the second. 

One left-wing commentator writes 
that the Arab “national bourgeoisie” 
does not want to share power with the 
workers and peasants. But does the 
Iraqi regime really represent the work- 
ers and peasants ? 

Has Iraq really achieved independ- 
ence, and has the “national bourgeoisie” 
succeeded in growing so strong as to 
lead to a struggle between the two 
forces ? Has all this “historic develop- 
ment” taken place within the space of 
a few months? According to what 
historic law has this taken place? It 
would seem to me to be according to 
the “law of the speed of Mig jet- 
planes.” 

Here are some final questions : 

1. Was the July 14 revolution in 
Iraq carried out only in order to give 
freedom of action to the communists 
alone ? 

2. Is this democracy which allows 
the opponents of unity to speak against 
the idea but prevents its supporters 
from speaking for it, and sends them 
to prisoners as “traitors” ? 

3. In what socialist lexicon is “class 
struggle” defined as “hang the bourg- 
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7. <Any partisan domestic - conflict’ 






eois,” dragging nationalists through the 
streets, and expelling officers who took 
past in the revolt against the imperialist 
regime from the army as “traitors ?” 

4. At least, if the rulers of Traq 
have chosen the ‘democratic’ method, 
all citizens should have the right to 
enjoy this democracy. But, as one 
Indian newspaper wrote: .“It is ironical 
that after 40 years of struggle against 
pro-Western domination this struggle 
has culminated in a revolt which has 
thrown the Iraqi people into the hands 
of communist domination.” 





Two Birds with One Stone 


By an advertisement in NEW OUT- 

LOOK suppliers of products and 

services for the Middle East, Israel, 

or Asia and Africa in general, can 
achieve two goals : 


@ They can bring their products to 
the attention of a concentrated 
audience of government officers, 
men in public position, journalists, 
academic institutions and_ the 
general English-reading public. 


@ They can build good will for their 
firms by demonstrating their 
support for the peaceful and con- 
structive development of the Middle 
East. 


For particulars write to: 
, Advertising Manager, 
NEW OUTLOOK, 


8, Karl Netter Street, 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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MICHAEL NA’IMA 


TADIQ 


A STORY 


MM“ and varied are the ironies of life, but the greatest irony is that inherent 
in names. Many girls, for instance, bear the name of Jamila (meaning 
Beautiful), yet they are often far uglier than the devil himself ! And how many 
times when standing face to face with one called Warda (Rose), have you been 
reminded of the dunghill ? And how often were you reminded of sins darker 
than night when you came across one who flaunted the name of Ifaf (Chastity) ? 
How many who sport the name of Asad (Lion) would take to their heels if 
they were to encounter a rabbit all of a sudden ? And has it not occurred to 
you that it would be much easier to snatch a bone from a hungry dog than a 
fils from one who boasts the name of Karim (Generous)? And I for one 
would not bother to put an onion peel in the care of all those on whom the 
name of Amin (Faithful) was undeservedly foisted. 


But Zadig, whose story I want to relate to you just now, was an exception 
to this rule. He and his name, which means Truthful, fitted exactly like a suit 
made to measure, that is, if he ever could have such a thing; so much so, in 
fact, that if you had to choose a name for him you would be hard put to it to 
hit on any other name except the one that was given him in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. Here there was no irony involved at all, though the predicaments 
into which Zadiq fell were nothing to laugh about. 


Zadiq was his parents’ eldest and only child, and the three of them had 


MICHAEL NA'’IMA: who has reached the _ work is his biography of his friend the poet 
age of seventy, is the foremost Lebanese Khalil Gibran, with whom he collaborated 
writer of today, and one of the greatest in the U.S.A., where he spent the greater 
Arab writers and thinkers of this century. part of his life. “Zadiq” has been chosen 
Poet, essayist, biographer, critic, he has from a_ collection of short stories and 
also tried his hand in fiction. His greatest sketches which he published last year. 
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nothing in this wide world that they could call their own except a narrow 
piece of land on which their humble cottage stood. Even that was not to remain 
theirs for long, as if fate, fearing that this humble possession might somehow 
turn Zadiq’s head, grudged him this humblest of blessings. For when he was 
still a boy the cottage was struck by lightning, which deprived Zadiq both of 
his parents and his humble dwelling at one stroke. And so at this early age 
he had to fall back on his own slight resources, which..amounted -to no more. 
than the little worldly wisdom he had accumulated in the short period spent 
on this earth. 





A kindly neighbor, who was his father’s fellow farmer, hired him to 
tend his cows. Soon he had all the reason in the world to be pleased with 
Zadiq's faithful service, for he treated his master’s cows with loving care. What 
was even better was the fact that Zadiq spoke little and ate little; the only 
thing he had in abundance was his love for work. He never complained, he 
never swore or made demands. Before long the master saw to it that in addition 
to food and lodging he gave his servant some other reward. 


But this idyllic situation could not go on forever. One early morning 
the farmer saw a man approaching. He knew him, as well as the reason that 
brought him here—to borrow money, and this the frugal farmer did not like 
at all. So he quickly gave instructions to Zadiq to the effect that he simply 
tell the unwelcome guest that the master was not at home. This was no sooner 
said than done. ‘Master says that he is not at home,’ Zadiq told the 
stranger. But this information did not stop the man in the least. Boiling with 
rage, he made for the door and knocked loudly until Zadiq’s master had no 
choice but to appear from his hiding place. There was a tremendous scene, 
and in order to preserve his good reputation the farmer had to appease his 
friend by granting him the loan. But Zadiq’s share of the bargain was blows 
and kicks, not to mention oaths and curses. And he was not left alone again 
until he was bruised all over and nearly unconscious. 


Not long afterwards, another stranger came along to buy a cow from the 
farmer. He wanted her to be well-behaved, good looking and a good producer 
of milk. Zadiq was called to bring along the cow in question. Sure enough, 
her teats were on the point of bursting and she seemed to be a wonderful cow. 
The haggling and bargaining were over, the price was agreed upon and paid in 
cash. No sooner had the farmer turned his back than the happy buyer asked 
Zadiq, just for fun and without any ulterior motive : ““My boy, you seem to love 
the cow, no doubt, and I am sure you will miss her, won't you ? She is such 
a nice cow, isn't she?” “A nice cow, indeed, if only she did not kick when 
you milk her.” 


You can imagine what happened. The cow remained where she had 
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always been, but not Zadiq. I shall follow Zadiq’s fortunes further, but I had 
better spare myself the trouble of describing the blows, the kicks, the whipping, 
the curses that accompanied Zadiq’s dishonorable discharge. 


F some time after this incident Zadiq lived very much like Cain, 2 wanderer 
in the land, always running away in shame, so to speak, from the face of 
his God. But soon luck led him to a widow whi, out of pute kindness, employed 
him as her servant and errand-boy. One evening she told him, ‘“Zadiq, go to 
my friend, the Minister's wife, and tell her I am suffering from a bad headache 
and cannot attend the party she has arranged for tonight. She is such a bore, 
and I simply cannot stand her or the people she always invites to her home.” 
As you can imagine, Zadiq delivered the message word for word. But when he 
came back to let her know that he had delivered her message faithfully, he 
found his mistress engaged in a most excited telephone conversation, heavily 
punctuated by oaths and violent gesticulations. “He is a fool, an idiot, he has 
a very vivid imagination. I shall sack him this very minute, and as for seeing 
you, you cannot imagine what a pleasure it is to me, and I shall come, headache 
or no headache.” 


As she promised, the lady went to the party, but not before she had sacked 
poor Zadiq. As he had no job, he had much time to himself and so he meditated : 
“Listen, Zadiq, where will you go now ? I have not had time to tell you before, 
but I might as well say it now. You're no good and you'd better kill yourself. 
You're twenty by now, and still not settled anywhere. You're only driven from 
one place to another. You may not be as stupid as the lady made you out to 
be, and you certainly don’t tell lies. You also aren’t lazy, a thief or a chatterbox. 
They why can’t you make a living, like all the rest of God's creatures ? You're 
only a parasite, Zadiq, worth nothing in the world’s eyes, and anybody in your 
position doesn’t deserve to live.” 


And, in fact, the boy made up his mind to kill himself the following 
morning, but by then, he was already thinking of something else. He thought 
that if he could only learn to drive, he would be sure of a decent living. Many 
people he knew did that. And somehow, although he didn’t have a penny to 
his name, he learned driving and then he had as many bosses as he liked. In the 
meantime, he even learned the rudiments of reading and writing, a fact which 
was to stand him in good stead. One day, he read an advertisement in a paper 
which said that a lawyer was in need of a driver. Zadiq promptly went to him 
and offered him his services. His future employer gave him a lecture. 


“Listen, my son, to what I have to say to you. So far I have changed 
ten drivers. Do you know why ? Because I want my driver a) to know his 
job well, b) to be in full control of his nerves so that he will not drive 
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carelessly on any account, c) he must be able to hold his tongue so that not 
a word that passes between me and my family or my ‘clients will find’ its way 
outdoors, inside my car or outside, d) he must be faithful and trustworthy and 
will not lay hands on things that do not belong to him, e) my driver must be 
< non-smoker and a teetotaller, f) he must not be a gambler, g) he must not 
be a liar, for, by my faith, I shall cut off his tongue if I catch him lying. I have 
no more demands, and if you think you can come up to my expectations of 
what a good driver should be, you are welcome to become my chauffeur 
instantly and I shall treat you as one of the family. Otherwise, if there is reason 
for you to believe that you fall short by an iota of what I expect you to be, 
then you had better be on your way and disappear from here, and Godspeed 
to you.” 


Zadiq was besides himself with joy, as he was sure that he could answer 
his prospective employer's demands to the letter. “Just try me, Sir, and you'll 
see how satisfied you'll be with me.” 


And Zadiq was hired. A year passed and Zadiq could hardly believe 
that at long last he had found his place in this world. When one evening he 
thought of that night when he was forced to sleep in the open and how he 
wanted to commit suicide, he became aware what a rash fool he had been. Only 
pure luck prevented him from committing what might have been an irretrievable 
act of folly. “I thank you, dear God, and I beg forgiveness of You for having 
behaved so sacrilegiously. God bless the lawyer, my master, who is so noble 
and good.” 


A nd the days rolled by, until one bright spring morning when it pleased 
the noble lawyer, Zadiq’s master, to ask his faithful chauffeur to take him 
and his family for a drive, leaving it to Zadiq to choose the appropriate pleasure 
spot for them. Zadiq chose a green valley twenty miles away from which gushed 
2 spring of living water. There were cool forests, cool breezes and flowers 
everywhere. A whole day passed like a short hour in this pleasant valley and 
when evening fell the master felt that the darkness came only for the purpose 
of driving him away from this paradise. On his way back, intoxicated as he 
was by what he had seen and felt that day, he thought that he should have a 
little drive himself to crown the pleasures of the day. After all, he always 
regarded driving as a pleasure rather than an occupation, only it was rather 
beneath a lawyer's dignity to drive, but here there was no harm; no one would 
see him. He enjoyed sitting behind the wheel but his happiness was shortlived. 
Before he was aware of it, a small village boy jumped before him and was 
run over by the car before anything could be done about it. “But, Sir, you've 
run over the boy. Let’s take him to the hospital. Perhaps he can still be saved.” 
The master's only answer was to drive even more madly until he was a safe 
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distance from the scene. Then he ordered everyone to keep their mouths closed 
and forget everything. 


But there was one witness to the spectacle who, not being aware of the 
master’s orders, took the trouble to notify the police of the accident. What is 
more, he gave them the car number, which he was nimble enough to notice 
and put down. Things moved quickly that night, and the next morning the 
papers splashed this bit of news on their front pages: “A lawyer's driver, while 
driving his employer’s car without the latter’s knowledge or consent, ran over 
a village boy and killed him instantly. The driver's mistress was also with him 
in the car. He was driving at a high speed, and there is reason to believe that 
he was intoxicated.” 


Things moved quickly from now on. To cut a long story short, about 
three months later the papers carried this bit of news, though this appeared 
on the back page: “The prisoner, Zadiq, who was recently sentenced to ten 
yeats imprisonment for having killed a boy in a driving accident, was found 
dead in his cell. Investigation showed that it was a case of suicide. Near the 
dead body a note was found in which a few hardly legible words were written : 
‘Woe to the world, which has no place for Zadiq.’” 


Translated from the Arabie 
by E.H. KHAZOUM 
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THE WORLD 


NOUBAR MAXOUDIAN 


AROUND US 


THE PEACOCK-WORSHIPPERS OF IRAQ 


ees once Mesopotamia, was one of 
the cradles of civilization. Chaldeans 
and Assyrians were followed in turn by 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Romans, Saracens, Tartars, 
Mamelukes and Turks. 

Though many nations have disap- 
peared in Mesopotamia, one small sect 
has survived through the changes and 
chances of the centuries. These people, 
who have a peculiar history and reli- 
gion, are the “Yezidis,”” who call them- 
selves ‘‘Dasnayi.” 

The Yezidis worship the Devil in an 
Angel's form. 

Their center is the district called 
Sheikhtan, west of Mosul. The name 
“Yezidi,” a term used for them by 
their neighbors, is derived from the 
Persian name “Yazdan,” which means 
“Supreme Being.” 

The Yezidis think that there was a 
fallen angel from heaven, who came 
down with full power to govern the 





NOUBAR MAXOUDIAN, LL.B. is a Cypriot 
historian and free-lance writer, specializing 
in the ancient history of the Middle East. 


world. Although the fallen angel must 
be a devil, they consider that he must 
be respected because he is very power. 
ful and just. The Yezidis are, therefore, 
worshippers of Satan, whom they per- 
sonify as a divine peacock and all 
“Melek Taus,” which means “The 
Peacock Angel.” 


There are seven bronze images of 
the ‘Melek Taus,” the emblem of their 
worship. Various historians have inter- 
preted the meaning of ‘‘Taus” from 
either the Arabian word “Tas,” which 
means “the bright angel,” or from 
“Tammuz,” which is presumed to be 
Adonis. But a more correct derivation 
of the word ‘“Taus’’ can be obtained from 
the Greek words “Theos” or “Taos.” 

If the deity of the Yezidis, the 
‘Melek Taus,” is to be taken as God, 
it is presumably derived from ‘Melek 
Theos.” 

If it is to be considered as a Pea- 
cock Angel, it is no doubt derived 
from ‘Melek Taos.’ In both cases, the 
Greek interpretation seems to be sound- 
er. The people of the East were under 
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Greek influence from the days of 
Alexander the Great and of his succes- 


sors (especially the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies. ) 

Besides the worship of ‘Melek 
Taus,” the Yezidis are also sun wor- 
shippers. This was introduced to them 
by the Persians. The worship of ‘Me- 
Ick Taus” is general among them, 
though they sacrifice white oxen on 
great festivals, in conformity with the 
sun worshipping rites of the past. 

While the Yezidis speak a Kurdish 
dialect, their religion is conducted in 
Arabic. Their religion includes customs 
taken from the Jews, Christians and 
the Muslims. 

The Yezidis’ religion respects both 
the Old and the New Testaments and 
the Quran. The Yezidis worship Moses, 
Jesus and Mohammet. They call Jesus 
“Melek Isa.” They believe that Jesus 
will reign over this world when the 
reign of the Devil will be over, and 
they believe that the devil has still 
a period of 4,000 years’ reign on this 
world, 

The forbidden foods of the Yezidis 
are the cock, because it is supposed 
to resemble the peacock, lettuce, beans 
and pumpkins, and fish, because the 
whale once swallowed the Prophet Jo- 
nah, 

The Yezidis have two religious 
books: The Book of Revelation (Kittab 
al.Jalweh), and the Black Book (Kit- 
tab al-Aswad). The first speaks about 
the might and powers of Satan, and 
his proclamations to his faithful fol- 
lowers. The second Book tells of the 
creation and the origin of the sect. 
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The head of the Yezidis is called 
the Mir. He exercises absolute author- 
ity over the people as a political and 
religious chief. Their chief shrine is 
the tomb of Sheikh Adi, who, accord- 
ing to a manuscript written in the 
Syrian language by a Nestorian monk 
in 452, was at first a steward in a 
Nestorian Monastery. His sons after- 
wards occupied the Monastery, and tak- 
ing away (or perhaps killing) the 
monks, turned the monastery into a 
temple for Yezidi pilgrims. 

The Mir of the Yezidis lives in a 
castle at Ba Idri, in Sheikhtan, which 
is not far from the temple of Sheikh 
Adi. There were actually two Sheikh 
Adis: the one was an Arab, and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Ommayad Dynasty, 
and the other was a Kurd. It is suppos- 
ed that the second one occupies the 
shrine in question. 

The Yezidis being nature worship- 
pers, they venerate the moon, the stars, 
trees and water, in addition to the sun. 
On the walls of the temple of Sheikh 
Adi there is a black serpent, carved in 
stone, which is seen climbing up the 
wall. There are also images of lions, 
of combs, of hatchets, all with Syriac 
and Arabic inscriptions. The Holy of 
Holies is a square room inside the 
temple, with a covered bronze peacock. 

Though the Yezidis must be ranked 
among the uncivilized people of Kur- 
distan, they are gentle in attitude to- 
wards the oppressed, because they have 
also been oppressed many times by 
their enemies. During the first World 
War they suffered great massacres, and 
there were massacres previously in 
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1892. As late as the last century they 
numbered 300,000, but today they are 
scarcely 50,000 in all. 

There are several ranks in the Yezidi 
religion. First come the Pirs, the 
Sheikhs and the Guchags. These three 
grades are entitled to perform the ser- 
vice of the cymbals, and take the chief 
part in celebrations and songs. Then 
come the Quawals, who have the duty 


ATALLAH MANSOUR 


The alleyways of Kefar Tamra look like 
those of any other Arab village. Wrinkled 
old men in traditional costume and young 
men in European dress — symbol of the re- 
volution which has taken place in these villa- 
ges in the last generation — stroll up and 
down. But the revolution in village life 
seems to have by-passed the female sex. The 
womea and girls —including the children— 
still wrap themselves in wide, brightly- 
colored dresses of cheap material. Most of 
the women walk barefoot, and their heads are 
covered carelessly with colored kerchiefs, 

This is how things are today with the 
Arab woman. But there are people who are 
doing something about it. Three years ago 
Miss Leila Habibi, the social worker of Ke 
far Tamra, sat down for the first time with 
the teachers of the local Government school 
to discuss ways of improving the village 
woman's status. To the already dismal picture 
the teachers added a new note of gloom: 
there were only 60 girls among the 450 
pupils of the school. Most of these girls 
were in the lower classes, and few of them 
reached higher grades. In most Moslem vil- 
lages in Israel about a third of the pupils 
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of shrouding the dead and of chanting 
religious litanies, followed by the Fa 
kirs, who are the pious attendants of 
the sacred shrines, and whose duty it 
is to dance at religious ceremonies. The 
Fakirs wear black shirts, black turbans, 
and white cotton drawers. 

There was a supposition that the Ye. 
zidis were the descendants of the an. 
cient Assyrians, but this is not well. 
founded. 


LEILA HABIBI, SOCIAL WORKER 


in school are girls. But in Tamra, alsoe | 
Moslem village — the ratio was only about 
half this. 


The teachers decided to call a mothers’ 
meeting. After listening to Miss Habibi’s ex- 
planations, the hundred or so mothers went | 
home and thought things over. The next 
day another forty pupils turned up for school 
— a minor but important victory for prog- 
ress in Tamra. 


But Miss Habibi wasn't able to follow 
up this success. She was selected to repre 
sent Israel at a U.N.-sponsored refresie 
er course for social workers, held st 
Swansea, Wales. Energetic Miss Habibi, 4 
graduate of the American University of Bei- 
rut, was awarded a scholarship for the one 
year course, At first the students stayed in 
private homes, where they soon got to know 
the Welsh families and their way of life. 
When the serious work of studying begat 
and the students moved to the dormitories 
of a nearby school, Leila — the Arab te 
presentative of Israel — had a rude shock 
The delegates from Arab countries refused 
to accept her ss one of themselves, and it ' 
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sequired great efforts on her part before they 
«ame to regard her as... just another student, 

Leila spent a profitable year overseas, She 
studied the treatment of migrant families in 
England, and compared it with the handling 
ofesimilar problems in Israel. The results of 
thet research were published in Hebrew by 
the Department for Research and Planning 
of the Israel Ministry of Social Welfare. In 
this booklet Miss Habibi undertakes an in- 
teresting comparison between the situation of 
the Bedouin in Israel and the Gypsies in 
England, and makes several suggestions for 
the care of intinerant Bedouin families, based 
on her English and Welsh experience. 

At the end of her year’s study Leila Habibi 
was given another grant. She went to Greece 
to study child care and the innoculation of 
poultry in mountain villages. A year ago, 
she returned to Israel, to her work in the 
Ministry of Social Welfare (Shafr’am District), 
and to her own village of Tamra, where 
she is trying to apply what she learnt abroad. 

One of the first things she noticed was 
that the number of girls attending the local 
school was approximately the same as when 
she left, Leila was not satisfied with this si- 
tuation, She met the teachers and told them 
in no uncertain language that she thought 
they lacked initiative, that they were satisfied 
with giving lessons during school hours. Af- 
ter several meetings, in which the question 
of finance proved a stumbling block, it was 
decided to approach any appropriate organi- 
zation which would be ready to finance the 
establishment of a women's club, as suggested 
by Leila. The Local Council of the village 
announced that it was ready to help, but 
could not finance the project, Leila had been 
a regular participant in the work camps or 
ganized by the American Friends’ Service 
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Committee (Quakers) in Israel, Mr. William 
Channel, Director of the A.F.S.C.’s Israel 
Headquarters, undertook to provide the ne- 
cessary funds to enable Sh’fika Hejazi, one 
of the first Tamra girls to complete her 
primary schooling, to learn dressmaking, In 
order to stimulate interest in a dressmaking 
course, the A.F.S.C, also provided three sew- 
ing machines. The Local Council undertook 
to allocate the premises of the future Tamra 
Women's Club, and the Ministry of Social 
Welfare agreed to pay the salary of the 
club’s full-time organizer. Encouraged by her 
success in bringing various organizations to- 
gether to achieve her ambition, Leila turned 
all her energy to the hard work of getting 
the club open as soon as possible, 

A few weeks ago the first step was taken 
towards Leila’s dream, when the club was for- 
mally opened, This historic event in Tamra 
was attended by 150 women, without a single 
man. One of the conditions laid down by the 
village elders for agreeing to the club’s for- 
mation was that no men should enter the 
club when women were present. This provi- 
so was strictly adhered to. The “Kol Yisrael” 
announcers and technicians who recorded the 
event installed their equipment and left the 
building before the women entered. Mr. Chan- 
nel of the A.S.F.C, was represented by his 
wife Roberta, who made a tremendous im- 
pression on the assembled village women by 
her speech (in fluent Arabic) on women’s 
rights and duties, Messages were also brought 
from the Ministry of Social Welfare and the 
Womens’ Workers’ Council. 

Asked what she thought about the club 
after the ceremony, one of the women of 
Tamra aptly summed up what everyone felt 
on that day: “Today we have seen the be 
ginning of a silent revolution.” 








MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


Anyone who wants to understand why 
Israeli Arabs are so bitter about the Military 
Administration described in Ze'ev Schiff's 
article in this issue should make the 45- 
minute ride from Haifa to Nazareth on one 
of the Arab buses, as I've done dozens of 
times. Here and there along the route the 
bus pulls up, and grim-faced military police- 
men go through the aisles checking the 
Arabs’ travel permits (but ignoring the Jews 
completely). Any Arab caught without the 
correctly-signed and stamped slip of paper 
is taken off the bus for questioning. 

Whenever I see this scene I think of the 
only other place I have seen something like 
it — the Union of South Africa, where a 
white supremacy government applies its cruel 
Pass Laws to a sullen African population. 
For everyone with any conscience at all it 
will be a day of real rejoicing when this 
ugly scene, and the shadowy “Government 
within a State” behind it, disappears from 
the landscape of Israel. 

It is generally expected that the Ministers’ 
Committee which has been studying the 
problem will soon present recommendations 
taking a long step forward in this direction. 

+ 


Our approach to Middle East problems 
continues to draw positive reactions abroad. 


I had a letter this week from that great 
fighter for peace, Bertrand Russell, who 
writes that he reads our magazine regularly 
and has great sympathy with our efforts. at 
a reconciliation between Jews and Arabs, 
With his customary modesty he disclaims 
the possession of any panacea for the Middle 
East, although he adds that “it seems clear 
that the frontiers of Israel should be very 
precisely defined and that both Israel and 
the surrounding Arab countries should be 
guaranteed against aggression by all the 
Powers concerned.” It is encouraging to 
know that people of Russell's intellectual 
stature are following our progress with sym- 
pathy and interest. 


* 


Everyone hoped that Africa Day, held this 
year for the first time, would be a striking 
demonstration of this mighty continent's 
surge towards freedom, Instead the New 
York celebrations were exploited for a dis 
tressing display of anti-Israel sentiment. Is- 
rael was the only nation among 81 members 
of the United Nations not invited to the 
diplomatic reception at the Waldorf Astoria. 
In protest, many leading figures withdrew 
their own promises to attend this official 
celebration of last year’s historic African 
conference. 

At the recent Belgrade Trade Union Con- 
gress the Yugoslavians refused to ban Israel, 
and the result was that the Arab delegations 
absented themselves. 

This policy of trying to make Israel dis- 
appear by refusing to allow the world to 
recognize her existence may cause internation- 
al unpleasantnesses, but it is questionable 
whether it helps the Arab cause; 
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BEHIND EGYPTIAN REALITY 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION, by JEAN « 
SIMONNE LACOUTURE, translated from 
the French by Francis Scarfe. Published 
by Methuen « Co. Ltd., London 1958. 

“I’Egypte En Mouvement” was first 
published in 1956 by Editions du Seuil, 
Paris. This translation incorporates later 
revisions and additions by the authors. 

This is an unusual and most interesting 
book on modern Egypt. The reasons are 
manifold : the wealth of material embrac- 
ing historical background, economics, cul- 
ture, society and recent political develop- 
ments; the attractive mixture of analysis 
and journalistic impressions, statistics and 
picturesque descriptions of people and day- 
to-day life ; the light and sparkling style ; 
first-hand knowledge of political leaders, 
events, and background; and, what is 
perhaps most important, the warm sym- 
pathy and love which the writers reveal 
even when criticizing the people and country 
of Egypt. The scope is very ambitious: 
a political history, dating from the con- 
quest of Egypt by. Bonaparte up to 1957, 
including a.very detailed survey of the 
years 1952-1957; a review of the economic 
and social problems of Egypt, and an 
analysis of the present day relations be- 
tween Egypt and the modern world. 

The very titles of the five parts of. this 
book and of its chapters indicate the 
attitude of the writers: “The Officers’ 
Republic,” “Not a Real. Revolution,” 
“Forging a Society,”. “In Search of a 
National’ Culture,” “The Great Test.” 





Perhaps the most revealing part of the 
book is that dealing with the problems of 
agrarian reform, over-population, industrial- 
ization and social problems. The writers have 
managed to convey in these chapters the 
significance of the fundamental problems 
of Egypt underlying the stormy political 
events in the last few years, and it is 
impossible to disagree with their conclusion 
that the fate of Gamal Abdul Nasser’s 
leadership will be determined by __ its 
capability of bringing about a solution to 
these problems. 

The writers spent three years in Egypt 
meeting political leaders, intellectuals, and 
working people in the country. They were 
able to achieve a degree of understanding 
and penetration of Egypt far greater than 
the host of journalists and commentators 
who have published so many books re- 
cently, However, in spite of their sincere 
efforts to get to the roots, and in spite 
of their insight into human and social - 
affairs, there has remained a wall which 
has prevented them from reaching a full 
understanding of the dynamics of Egypt. 

Perhaps one reason is the fact that the 
authors, as they themselves. admit (page 
413), do not know Arabic, and thus 
were not able to comprehend the problem 
of Egypt's inter-relations with the Arab 
world. This ‘Arab’ aspect of Egypt has 
generally led the writers to a number of 
misunderstandings. For instance, they refer 
to ‘umma’ (‘nation’ in Arabic) as a 
“community of believers which the Koran 
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enjoins to remain united” (page 216), 
and repeatedly there is a mix-up between 
the concepts of Moslem and Arab unity. 
In fact, however, ‘umma’ today signifies 
a purely national concept implying the 
solidarity of all Arabs, Moslem or Christ- 
ian, and sometimes in contradiction to the 
idea of Moslem solidarity (e.g. the opposi- 
tion of the National Arab Movement to the 
Baghdad Pact which embraces Moslem 
countries like Turkey, Iran and Pakistan). 
This misunderstanding of the ‘Arab’ ele- 
sents in Egyptian nationalism has caused 
a lack of continuity in the writers’ histor- 
ical analysis. 

Most of the chapters of this book were 
completed in 1956, whereas the last chap- 
ters dealing with the Suez crisis and the 
formation of the United Arab Republic were 
written in 1957-58. The chapter on “The 
United Arab Republic” (page 505) begins 
with the sentence: “There is no longer 
an Egypt,’ while in the foregoing 504 
pages the reader could not find the slight- 
est indication that a merger of Egypt and 
Syria is something to be envisaged. This 
proves the weakness of the writers’ historic- 
al analysis, resulting from an underestima- 
tion of the vitality and elementary force 
of unifying Arab nationalism in Egypt's 
life, Also, this last chapter which analyzes 
the events leading to the establishment of 
the U.A.R., although containing some in- 
teresting remarks on the conflict between 
Nasser and Arab communism, is in itself 
not free from mistakes. Thus for instance 
Khaled Al-Azam is described as one of 
the union’s strongest supporters, while in 
fact he took the line of the Syrian com- 
munists, who were in favor of federation 
but against a full union. The Arab trades- 
men and business people are viewed as the 
main social force striving for Arab unity, 
though these circles are in reality not 
enthusiastic about the prospect of the 
Egyptian bourgeoisie dominating the fast 
developing markets of the Middle East. 

In spite of these shortcomings in histor- 
ical analysis, it is a most commendable 
and useful book for every student of Egypt 
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and the Middle East. Its spirit of human 
sympathy with the working people and the 
young generation of Egypt striving for a 
better life, a new culture and society, is 
so refreshing that it outweighs any critical 
reservations — and they could be many — 
that one might raise. 
M.S. 


Arab Politics as seen 
by the Underdog 


POLITICAL CHANGES IN THE ARAB 
WORLD, by AHARON COHEN, published 
by Sifriat Poalim, Tel Aviv, 1959. (Hebrew) 

Some months ago we had the opportunity 
of reviewing in these pages the second* of 
the series of works on the Arab world 
which is being written by Mr, Aharon Co- 
hen. While the first volume dealt with the 
history of the Arab peoples until 1917, the 
second presented a horizontal cross-section 
through the realities of the Arab world of 
today. The third volume now continues with 
a vertical cross-section of the historical de- 
velopments from 1918 to the end of 1958. 

Political and economic events in the Arab 
world and the influences of internal and 
external changes are described in their de 
velopment. Half of the book, however, is 
devoted to the last five years and to the 
radical transfiguration of Arab politics by 
the upsurge of militant nationalism, with 
the eradication of colonial rule politically 
and militarily, with neutrality taking the 
place of political dependence on the Western 
Powers, and with the beginning of the social 
changes marked by agrarian reform and in- 
dustrialization. 

This book has been written by a man 
who not only writes history but has also 
taken part in making it. He met several 
of the Arab personalities and nationalist 
leaders of whom he writes personally, in 
the course of the negotiations which progres- 
sive Jewish circles undertook during the 
last years of the Mandate in an effort w 





© Hdmizcrah Hadaravi (The Arab East), 
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come to an understanding between Zionism 
and the Arab national movement. 

Is there an objective writing of history? 
Can history be written unbiased by social 
and ideological tendencies? Aharon Cohen 
does not pretend to be “objective.” He 
quotes an Egyptian leader, Saad Zaghlool, 
who, when asked about the possibility of 
cooperation between Egypt and Great Britain, 
said that it was like the cooperation between 
the man and the horse: you know exactly 
who is going to ride whom. Mr. Cohen's 
book was written from the perspective of 
the horse, and the horse is not the Egyptian 
or Syrian Pasha, landlord or leader, but 
the toiling masses struggling for their na- 
tional and social liberation. From this point 
of view, it may be said that very few books 
have been written in any language giving 
such a comprehensive picture of the de- 
velopments of the Arab world in these last 
four decades and still less books giving the 
picture from the side of the underdog. 


What distinguishes Mr. Aharon Cohen's 
work is its intellectual honesty: he does not 
pretend to write about things which he 
doesn't know, for this is a one-man show 
in a field where the work is usually done 
by Royal Institutes or other similar in- 
stitutions. Large numbers of workers collect, 
organize, catalogue and index the facts in 
order that a small number of scientists may 
bring them into some comprehensive order. 
This division of Jabor, similar to the di- 
vision of labor in a factory, is the usual 
method today in sociological and_ historical 
writing. Here this work had to be done by 
one man, although he was assisted in his 
work by specialists to whom he turned for 
information and verification. It could not 
be done without an amazing capacity for 
hard work, But this kind of work also 
explains the limitations of the book. 

In any case, the Israeli public and all 
readers of Hebrew will now have the privi- 
lege of reading a comprehensive work on 
modern Arab history, giving the facts without 
the vested interests which often obscure and 
obfuscate the views of many foreign writers. 
This is the real history of the Arab peoples, 
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exploited and oppressed by foreign and native 
rulers and awakening from the Jethargy of 
centuries, This is indispensable knowledge 
for the Jewish public, which has to know 
the facts about the Arab world in order 
to be able to find its way to its great aim — 
peace with its neighbors. Mr. Aharon Co- 
hen’s book is a weapon for peace, the 
weapon of the solidarity of the human race. 

JOSEPH VASHITZ 


A Guide Book to Israel’s 
Minorities 
HAME'UTIM BE'ISRAEL (MINORITIES IN 
ISRAEL) by Ze'ev Vilaai, R. Mass Publish- 
ing House, Jerusalem, 1959, pp. 268. Price 
IL, 3.600 (Hebrew), 

This is another of the well-known guide 
books for which Dr. Vilnai has been noted 
for decades. We advisedly say guide book, 
for it is am extremely important one 
the holy places of the various minority com- 
munities in Israel, and a virtual encyclopedia 
for day-to-day information about them — 2 
Pioneering work which cannot be welcomed 
enough. Hebrew bibliography has lacked a 
well-documented standard reference book for 
the minorities of Israel, now totalling overs 
230,000 persons. Students and scholars had 
to root out for themselves required inform 
ation on the Christians of various denomi- 
nations, Moslems, Druze, members of the 
Baha'i faith, Circassians, and others. 

Here, for the first time, Dr, Vilnai suc 
ceeds in presenting the Hebrew reader with 
a wealth of information on such subjects, 
which is handsomely presented in this vo- 
lume. The reader can find all the informa- 
tion he seeks within a matter of seconds, 
including details about the scores of villages 
in Galilee, with their Christian, Druze and 
Moslem inhabitants, the names and popula- 
tion figures of the various Bedouin tribes 
and clans in the Negev, historical data 
about every Christian monastery and Moslem 
shrine, as well as lists of the holy places 
and shrines of each and every religious 
minority group in Israel. 

The sole error which both author and 
publisher commit is to entitle the book 
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“Minorities in Israel.’ We repeat that’ this 
‘is a complete guide to the religious minority 
communities, and the 15-odd pages 
-of the introduction which are meant to 
justify the title completely fail in their aim. 
The book does not carry the trace of a hint 
regarding the dozens of burning problems 
which have and largely still do face the 
Arabs of Israel. It also discriminates in more 
‘than one way against some minority groups. 

For instance the way in which the 
author treats the Druze community is mis- 
leading to the reader not acquainted with the 
background and history of this admirable 
community. He writes that only “at the end 
of the War of Liberation and after Israel's 
victory had been well established, did Druze 
youth volunteer for the Israeli army.” 

It is a well-known fact that scores of 
Druze youth gave their lives for the Jews 
_of this country from 1929 onwards — long 
before Israel’s victory against the Arab forces 
in 1948 — but the reader is not informed 
of this vital information. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 
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THE MIDDLE 


Arab Oil Congress 


After about a week’s deliberations the 
First Arab Oil Congress, organized on the 
initiative of the Arab League, recently came 
to a close in Cairo. 

The aim of the Congress. had been to 
establish a common front of the Arab oil 
countries in, order to enable them to meet 
the concerted activities of the big oil com- 
panies. 

Ten Arab countries participated in the 
Congress: the U.A.R., Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Libya, Morocco, Algeria, Lebanon, Yemen, 
Qatar and Kuwait. Iraq, Jordan, Tunis and 
Bahrein boycotted the meetings, The Con- 
gress was also attended by 400 experts and 
representatives of 36 companies, institutions 
and oil organizations throughout the world. 
Iran and Venezuela sent observers. 


The Congress was opened with the speech 
by the U.A.R. Minister of Industry, Aziz 
Sidky, who stressed the importance of the 
petroleum found in the Arab countries. 
Sidky pointed out that U.A.R. petroleum 
production had risen by 50% during the 
past two years and that prospecting was 
going on now at a pace unprecedented in 
the past, 

One of the spokesmen for the Arab 
League, Muhammed Salman, called on the 
western oil companies to amend their agree- 
ments with the Arab states in which they 
were active, He claimed that the Arab world 
did not hate the foreign oil companies and 
did not want to liquidate them, but that 
there was a feeling of unfairness concern- 
ing the royalties. While other oil producing 
countries receive royalties on the basis of 
60-40, the oil companies pay the Arab 
countries on a 50-50 basis only, 
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The Saudi Arabian representative, Sheikh 
Abdallah A-Tariqi, suggested that the Arab 
oil countries lay an oil pipe-line from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean coast. 
The pipe-line, 40 inches in diameter and 
1950 kilometers long, would carry 800,000 
barrels of oil per day. This line could join 
the oilfields of Iran, Bahrein, Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia with Mediterranean ports in 
Syria and Lebanon. 

A plan to establish an All-Arab Bank 
for Development to be financed by oil in- 
come, which was urged as a_ universal 
cure for all the troubles of the Middle 
East, was suggested by Emile Bastuni, the 
Lebanese politician and businessman. 


Bastuni declared that if his plan were 
adopted and if the oil countries in co- 
operation with the oil companies would each 
deposit 5% of their annual income in the 
Development Bank, £35 million would be 
available as early as this year for develop- 
ment projects in the Arab countries. With 
the expansion of the petroleum industry this 
amount would rise to £500 million within 
ten years. According to Bastuni this plan 
could guarantee a stable oil policy and an 
unbroken flow of oil, It would also help 
improve relationships among the Arabs them- 
selves. 

In answer to Bastuni’s suggestion, a re- 
presentative of “British Petroleum” declared 
that if such a plan were to win the support 
of the Arabs the oil companies would view 
it with great sympathy. He pointed out 
that if the oil companies were to invest in 
the Development Bank their funds would 
come from the money set aside for the 
expansion of the oil industry in the region. 


One of the tensest moments of the Con- 





gress took place when the representatives of 
the oil companies arose, one after the 


other, to take exception to remarks by 
Frank Hendrix, an American specialist in 
the Saudi Arabian Ministry of Finance. Mr. 
Hendrix declared that the oil-producing coun- 
tries had the right, in certain cases, to void 
their agreements with the companies, “To 
explain this simply,” he declared, “the letter 
wef the law is that the aim for which the 
government exists— the need to serve the 
public — requires that under certain conditions 
the governments be allowed to free them- 
selves from their obligations deriving from 
the agreements, or even to cancel these 
agreements.” 

In his reply to Mr. Hendrix, Muhammed 
Elayutty, the spokesman for the U.A.R. 
Petroleum Authority, declared that this 
opinion should never need to be carried 
out since the agreements between the go- 
vernments and the oil companies generally 
contain clauses for the arbitration of dis- 
agreements. 

A representative of the Algerian Revolu- 
tionary Government warned the western oil 
companies that his government would view 
all agreements signed with the Government 
of France for the exploitation of the Sahara 
oil as “actions inimical to the Algerian 
people.” The Algerian representative also 
protested against the help given by the 
World Bank to France for the development 
of the Saharan oil-fields, 


After a week of deliberations the Arab 
Oil Congress closed with a statement calling 
for the increased participation of the oil- 
producing countries in the oil industry and 
for the establishment of a special apparatus 
for the coordination of production, export 
and the conservation of petroleum. The 
Congress voted to pass on to the Arab 
League the study of Emile Bastuni’s plan 
for the establishment of an Arab Bank for 
Development. 


The concluding 


statement also declared 


that the oil companies should consult with 
the governments of the countries concerned 
before introducing any changes in the prices 
of crude oil. 
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According to the Lebanese press the 
Congress also carried on a number of ‘be 
hind-the-scenes discussions on subjects under- 
dispute between the participants, such as 
increases in the royalties and the limitation 
of production in order to maintain price- 
levels. World oil prices fell about two: 
months ago because of the existence of 
large surpluses. In connection with this, 
contact was established between the delega- 
tions from Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, 
and there are signs that both sides will 
attempt to work out a joint oil policy in 
order to win greater benefits from their 
oil resources. 

At the conclusion of the Congress William 
Howard, one of the British participants, 
declared that the talk of the equal division 
of the Middle Eastern oil royalties was 
only a “foolish legend.” He stated that the 
foreign oil companies have for some time 
been receiving less than 50% of the royal- 
ties and that there was a limit beyond which 
the oil companies would not continue their 
efforts to develop the fields. This limit 
was the lack of sufficient returns on their 
investments, Howard warned the Arab de- 
legates against taking steps which would 
disturb the Arab public's trust in the oil 
industry. 

However, Western experts at the Con- 
gtess expressed the opinion that the trends 
of thought revealed at Cairo would make 
it impossible to avoid changes in the pre 


sent division of royalties during the coming. 


two years. 
Model Villages in Iraq 
Brigadier Kassem_ recently laid _ the 


cornerstone for a model village in Latifiya, 
near Baghdad. 

On his way to the village he was welcom- 
ed enthusiastically by thousands of peasants 
and workers. In his address Brigadier Kas- 
sem said that this village would be one of 
thousands of similar villages to be built in 
Iraq. 

According to the model plan, 100 dwel- 
ling units are to be built, as well as @ 


school, a market, a hospital, and a health 


center. Wells will also be dug. The con- 
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struction of the village is scheduled to be 
completed on the 14th of July, the first 
anniversary of the Iraqi Revolution. 


A Development Program for the 
Gaza Strip 

U.AR, authorities have announced their 
decision to improve the lands of the Gaza 
Strip and to develop industries on a co- 
operative basis. The concrete suggestions are 
mainly for fisheries, fruit preservation and 
especially the processing of orange juice. 
These industries would be financed by the 
Ministry for Social Welfare of the U.AR., 
which would grant long-term loans. 

U.A.R, authorities are also discussing a 
plan for the expansion of the Strip’s sown 
area by drilling artesian wells, Of the total 
304,000 dunams of the Strip, only 110,000 
dunams afe sown at present. The new plan 
envisages the improvement of 20,000 du- 
nams a year for the next ten years. 


American Loan to Jordan 

The U.S. Government has decided to 
gtant Jordan a loan of $5.3 million to 
finance development and industry. $2.5 mil- 
lion will be allotted to the phosphate plant 
and $1.1 million to the Jordanian electric 
company, 

The loan to the phosphate plant is in- 
tended to help increase production to a 
million tons annually, beginning with 1961, 
and to increase it further to 3 million tons 
by 1963. Such a rate of production would 
provide permanent employment for more 
than 5000 manual and clerical workers. 


Institute for Arab Nationalist 
Studies 

The Egyptian weekly, “Rose al Youssef,” 
fecently reported the establishment of an 
“Institute for Arab Studies” in conjunction 
with the Arab League offices in Cairo, in 
order to spread the knowledge of Arab na- 
tionalism and to further research in this 
subject. 


The students at the Institute include 
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citizens of the different Arab countries, who 
were certified by the Secretariat of the Arab- 
League in agreement with their govern- 
ments. Most of the students possess @ 
higher education and they include lawyers, 
engineers and lecturers at the universities. 
40% of all the students are graduates of 
Al-Azhar, the Moslem University in Cairo. 
The Institute is also attended by a number 
of non-Arab students, including 7 Indones- 
ians, 4 Malayans, 3 Ethiopians and 6 Pa- 
kistans. A number of Chinese ate expected 
to arrive soon. 

The graduates of the Institute are absorb- 
ed in part by the Cultural Department of 
the Arab League, in part as teachers in 
universities and in the different foreign 
offices as experts on Arab affairs. 

The course of studies at the Institute in- 
cludes history, literature, economics, society 
and law, All these subjects are taught from 
the Arab point of view. 


Increases in the Number 
of Students 

There has been a great increase in the 
number of students in the Egyptian uni- 
versities in recent years, according to re- 
ports in the Cairo press, 

In 1926 there were 2027 students in ‘he 
Fuad University in Cairo, Their numbers 
now reach 39,651, including 5220 female 
students, Then the university numbered only 
75 professors, lecturers and instructors; now 
there are 1004. There are 11 faculties in 
the university, and 2400 students from other 
Arab and Moslem countries. 

There are now four universities in Egypt: 
in Cairo; in Ein Shams, close to Cairo; io 
Alexandria and in Assiut. 

The U.A.R. Government has recently de- 
cided on the establishment of a popular 
university to be financed by contributions 
from cultural institutions and commercial 
companies. This university is to be establish- 
ed in one of the provincial cities of Egypt. 
It is hoped that it will open in time for 
the next school-year. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 











Changes in Marketing 

The political developments in and around 
this country tend to obscure the fact that 
Israel is now in the throes of considerable 
social changes and economic developments. 
These form a part of the second industrial 
revolution taking place now in the more 
advanced countries, with all its social and 
human implications, 

One of the more interesting aspects of 
this development is the change occurring in 
distribution and marketing. It must be re- 
membered that Israel is a small country 
with a population of just over two million 
people, of whom just over two-thirds reside 
in urban areas. Until recently, the principal 
vehicle of retail trade in this country was 
the small family store where one man with 
the help of his next of kin would sell his 
wares, foodstuffs and merchandise. Ministry 
of Trade and Commerce statistics indicate 
that, since the establishment of the State, 
the number of shops in Israel has grown 
fourfold, although the population has only 
grown threefold. 

The growth of small retail trade can be 
explained largely by the fact that this was 
the principal occupation of Jews in Eastern 
Europe and in the countries of the Arab 
world, where industry and agriculture ac- 
counted for a proportionately small percent- 
age of the Jewish population. Added to 
this is the fact that many immigrants came 
to this country at a fairly advanced age 
with a weak physique and unable to read 
or write the language of the country. They 
chose to enter petty trade as a last resort. 

In the last year a new type of retail 
trade has appeared in this country; the 
supermarket, the self-service store and the 


large department store, These large trading 
institutions have been able to attract. a con- 
siderable section of the buying public by 
their sheer size, an attractive display of 
goods and their variety, and the stores’ 
spaciousness, cleanliness and efficiency. In 
the wake of the supermarket, many of the 
retail shops of the Consumers Cooperative 
Society of the General Federation of Labor 
(Histadrut) have either closed down or 
transferred to the supermarket basis. It is 
now the policy of all these cooperative 
shops, wherever possible, to open new self- 
service shops in all -Israel’s cities and 
villages. 

Recently the Histadrut’s Cooperative 
Wholesale Society started a new venture by 
opening the first of the country’s large 
department stores, such as one can see in 
any capital city anywhere. This five-story 
shop has attracted similar attention and 
scored a great success, 


The opening of the first supermarket 
caused a considerable stir among Israel 
shopkeepers. Delegations were dispatched to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce in an 
attempt to stop these developments. Many 
people, apart from those directly affected 
by the opening of the new chain-stores, be- 
gan to ask themselves: what is going 10 
happen to the little man? Will this new 
development threaten the existence of the 
small retailer, put him out of business and 
force him, at best, to accept a salaried 
position in the supermarket? Small shop- 
keeping has been a part and parcel of the 
Jewish national scene for generations; it 
brought the Jew in the Diaspora independ 
ence from non-Jewish neighbors, allowed 
him to maintain his own way of life and 
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engage in typically Jewish pursuits. The 
new developments threaten to undermine 
traditional habits and exercise a deep psy- 
chological and social impact on the Jew. 

In the United States, the Jewish citizen 
is progressively leaving the small-scale re- 
tail trade as the country tends more and 
more towards large-scale distribution. The 
Jewish shopkeeper’s children go to uni- 
versities and become professional men for 
whom there is a great demand in America. 
In Israel, however, the small shopkeeper is 
still strongly entrenched in the economy, 
and it is natural that he should view the 
new revolution in distribution as a threat 
to his existence, 

However, it must be added that the total 
manpower engaged in the retail industry is 
showing no signs of diminishing with the 
institution of the large-scale shops, What 
is happening here seems to be an inescap- 
able trend in world marketing, moving 
parallel with the growth in the size of 
industrial and agricultural units. Its social 
implications are bound to be widespread, 
‘but there does not seem to be any plan 
to arrest it or indeed any intention of 
doing so. 


Discussion on Housing 

Another interesting social aspect of Is- 
raeli life is expressed in the problem of 
urban housing, Most of the modern hous- 
ing in this country is based on the 3- to 
S-story blocks of apartments, each of whose 
occupants owns his apartment on a legally 
formulated coopetative basis. These blocks 
of flats, which are springing up everywhere 
on the outskirts of the cities, take up much 
valuable land, often the most arable lands 
available in the country. Is this the most 
ptofitable way of utilizing the limited space at 
the State’s disposal ? Some urban sociolog- 
ists and architects seem to think that Israel 
should now go in for large 10- to 12-story 
apartments, in order to save space and 
allow for more air and garden area. The 
Protagonists of the large blocks of flats 
argue that Israel cannot afford to spread her 
urban areas over large tracts of land, and 
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that it is more uneconomical and at variance 
with the general trend of housing in other 
countries today. 

The defenders of the present system of 
housing, while not ignoring the advantages 
of large-scale housing units, are apprehensive 
of its social impact, They point out that 
most Israeli families are blessed with many 
young children, for whom a _ 10-story 
apartment is unsuitable, A large block of 
flats will need many lift attendants and 
special attendants to maintain the property. 
Social research undertaken in other countries 
supports the assumption that neighborly re- 
lations thrive in smaller housing units and 
that the large estate tends to depersonalize 
the citizen and his family, Many people 
prefer their own little plot of land, which 
is possible in a 6-family block, to a large 
and spacious public park. And, lastly, 
security considerations may have to outweigh 
all other purely human considerations. 

It is too early to assert which of these 
two approaches will triumph, Obviously, 
housing is not only a matter of architectural 
efficiency and convenience, but primarily a 
social problem which must be solved in 
accordance with the specific national charac- 
ter and national peculiarities. 


Problems of Integration 

Probably the most difficult social task 
with which Israel is faced is that of in- 
tegrating large communities who have arriv- 
ed in the country since the establishment 
of the State. It is generally estimated that 
something like one third of Israel's present 
population was born in Asia and Africa. 
Oriental Jews have come to Israel from 
Yemen, Morocco, Libya, Kurdistan, Persia 
and all the five surrounding Arab states. 
They have emerged from a 10th century 
civilization into a progressive European- 
style country. Naturally they find their 
mores at variance with the existing norms 
of social behavior. Everything they find in 
Israel is strange and foreign to them: food, 
attire, housing arrangements, family relation- 
ships, education and even methods of re- 
ligious observance, 
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As is the case in other countries accept- 
ing large-scale immigration, these commun- 
ities tend to segregate themselves. Many of 
them had to go through a short transitory 
period of camp dwelling before they were 
settled in suburbs or in cooperative small- 
holders' settlements (moshavim). In each 
case, they tended to maintain their own 
customs and habits acquired through long 
sojourn in the Orient. Mixing them with 
the European Jews offered no solution, for 
it was soon found that they felt ill at ease 
and were apt to leave for more familiar 
surroundings. 

Naturally, Israel is making deep inroads 
into their way of life. Like everyone else, 
they are subject to compulsory education 
and military service. They are given agri- 
cultural, medical and social guidance, some 
of which is resented since it is completely 
mew to them, The State has a particular 
impact on the younger generation which 
steadily acquires the norms and habits of 
the rest of the country. The teacher, the 
nurse, the social worker — all tend to 
revise traditional concepts of citizenship. 
This is often viewed with disfavour by the 
parents, since it undermines the father’s 
authority and makes the children more in- 
dependent of the closely-knit family frame- 
work, Particularly violent are the clashes 
when the son or the daughter returns home 
after completing his military service. 

There is consequently a real ‘fathers and 
sons” problem in these settlements. This 
has recently been the subject of study by 
both sociologists and social workers. The 
general consensus of opinion is that the 
upheavals wrought by the arrival of these 
communities in Israel are unavoidable and 
must be intelligently handled in order to 
reduce friction and strife. Israel can truly 
be said to be a social laboratory where 


human beings are subject to vast environ- 
mental changes and undergo a revolution 
in the art of living. It is a task which 
requires much wisdom and patience. 


Caring for the Aged 
Yet another social problem with which 
the country is faced is the growing number 
of aged and infirm. In the past, immi- 
gration to this country was largely selective, 
with the young and the able-bodied form- 
ing the bulk of the immigrant population. 
Since the establishment of the State, how- 
ever, many aged and physically infirm 
people have been brought into the country, 
This has radically altered the age composi- 
tion of the population. As it is, the per 
centage of people over 65 is still one of 
the lowest in the world — 7% as against 

Britain’s 17% and France’s 16%. 


But there are still many people over the 
age of 50 who are no longer capable of 
physical work and who are not equipped 
with any useful trade or knowledge. Untl 
recently the labor exchange did not register 
people over 55, and consequently many of 
these became wards of the community ct 
large, It was generally felt that the policy 
in respect to the employment of the older 
workers was untenable and a definite reform 
was needed. The new ruling directing the 
labor exchanges to register older workers is 
therefore a welcome innovation and must be 
regarded as a step forward in the direction 
of equality of opportunity. In the last re- 
sort, every society is judged by the human 
values and benefits which it is willing to 
bestow upon all the members of the 
community, Israel, which has certain claims 
in this respect, must respond to the de 
mands of social progress with all its im- 
plications, 

SHMUEL ROLBANT 
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THE MAYOR OF TEL AVIV 
TALKS ABOUT HIS CITY 


(The recent celebration of Tel Aviv’s 50th 
Anniversary was a major event not only for 
the city itself, but for Israel as a whole. 
Last month's NEW OUTLOOK told of the 
growth of the city, Now the editors are 
happy to publish some comments by the 
Mayor of Tel Aviv, Mr. Haim Levanon, 
which he was good enough to make in reply 
to our questions. —Editors.) 


Question: Does Tel Aviv-Yafo face any 
particular problems other than the usual ones 
facing big cities anywhere in the world? 

Answer: The main problem faced by our 
city is that of absorbing immigration, and 
in this respect we certainly have a unique 
problem. It would be difficult to find any 
city in the world which has grown as 
rapidly as ours, Even if there are a few 
parallels, these are usually cities which have 
sprung up near sources of mineral wealth 
or for other similar economic reasons. Tel 
Aviv had nothing like that. It developed 
on barren sand dunes, without any economic 
raison d'etre, Yet it has reached a popula- 
tion of 400,000 people during only 50 
years, Its citizens came from dozens of 
different countries, with widely varying 
backgrounds and customs. This constant 
growth demands large development projects, 
the construction of roads and schools, the 
expansion of the supply of water and 
electricity, and countless other essential items. 

On the other hand, there are few cities 
in the world, apart from those in Israel, 
which have such great difficulties in obtain- 
ing credit, and where credit is so expensive 
and granted for such short terms. 

The mushroom growth of the population 
and its variegated nature also make it 
essential to undertake a large and all- 
embracing cultural and educational program, 
on a scale matched by few cities of this 
size, 

Question: How did the founders of the 
City plan and direct its growth, and what 


bt 


special problems arose as the city grew ? 

Answer: The planning of Tel Aviv-Yafo 
suffered from its completely unpredictable 
expansion. Internationally-known town plan- 
ners were invited several times to draw up 
master plans for the city’s development. 
These plans were drawn up, but in most 
cases as soon as the plan was completed 
it was found that it no longer matched the 
town’s growth and took no account of the 
new settlers who had arrived since the 
planning began. That is the reason why all 
the new suburbs are much better planned 
and laid out than the earlier ones. We 
mustn’t forget, also, that the city didn't 
arise on land allocated to its founders from 
the very start. As the town grew land was 
bought from Arabs who lived in the vicin- 
ity, not always because the plots in question 
were needed according to any plan but 
because the land was available. 


The problems facing Tel Aviv-Yafo now 
are the same which face large cities any- 
where — the problems of transport, park- 
ing accommodations, school __ buildings, 
adequate provision for public gardens, an 
efficient sewerage system, and so on. 

Question: What part did the city play 
in the evolution and crystallization of Jew- 
ish Palestine’s national life and, at a later 
stage, that of the State of Israel ? 

Amswer: Tel-Aviv-Yafo was the first 
place in Palestine to have autonomous Jew- 
ish_ self-government, and thus it naturally 
became a sort of pilot plant for Jewish 
independence in Palestine. We were the first 
to introduce compulsory free education, 
secondary municipal education and municipal 
vocational training, The Israeli police force 
and law courts had their beginnings in Tel 
Aviv. The city was and is today the center 
of the Hebrew press, the publishing houses, 
theatrical and musical life, art and sculpture 
and other cultural activities. 

Former members of the Tel-Aviv-Yafo 
Municipality later occupied leading positions 
in the state. They include Cabinet Ministers, 
Members of the Knesset and other public 
figures. 

Question: What is the Municipality doing 
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to speed up the integration of the various 
Jewish communities in the city, and what 
are the problems you face in this respect ? 

Answer: In this field the Municipality is 
operating in the simplest and most direct 
way possible — by extending the same 
services and facilities to the members of 
all these communities. Since the early days 
of the city all the communities living here 
have cooperated in building the city. Their 
representatives sat on the Municipality. 
"Youngsters from all sections of the com- 
munity and all walks of life went to the 
same kindergartens and schools. The adults 
lived in mixed suburbs, and we were care- 
ful to prevent the erection of sectional 
cantons or suburbs comprising people from 
only one country who would keep to them- 
selves and not mix with the other in- 
habitants. The city’s cultural services for 
adults, its Hebrew classes, lectures, courses 
and so on were also important factors work- 
ing towards integration. 

In reality the problem of integration has 
only been in evidence for a few years, fol- 
lowing every wave of mass immigration 
from any single country. The same thing 
happened in the first few years of the 
immigration from Poland during the Fourth 
Aliyah, when the new settlers from that 
country felt they were being discriminated 
against, and on the other hand Polish was 
heard everywhere. It happened during the 
German immigration, and now it has been 
happening again with the immigration from 
North Africa in recent years. Since the 
problem arose, our schools, places of work, 
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technical schools and so on are making 
positive efforts to solve it. 

Question: How do you picture Tel Aviy 
in the year 2009 ? 

Answer: The city will have a population 
equivalent in number to all the immigrants 
who have entered Israel since its establish: - 
ment. It will be far more beautiful than 
at present, for the slum areas will have 
been eradicated and the more crowded’ 
sections thinned out, The roads will have 
been widened and the transport problem 
will be lightened by the construction of an 
underground railway and overhead roads. 
Sewerage will present no problems, and the 
seafront will be both Israel’s most central 
sea port, on one side, and, on the other, 
a center of recreation, bathing and aquatic 
sports, But, most important of all, it will 
be a city with an extremely high cultural 
level, with institutions of higher learning 
and culture, learning and science, a city 
with a distinctive way of life, based on 
tradition and on the finest qualities and 
values of the nations of the world; a city 
which attracts both Jewish and non-Jewish 
visitors to it and to Israel as a whole. 

And, last but not least, I am convinced 
that by that time there will be peace in 
the region and Tel Aviv will be an econom- 
ic center for the entire Middle East. Its 
Exhibition Center will be a meeting place 
for people from the neighboring countries 
who are engaged in commerce and industry, 
in agriculture and transport, who will be 
drawn to this large and modern city on the 
Mediterranean seaboard. 
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Peace with Arabs Possible 


I fear and believe that results have proven 
that as Iong as the Israel Government tries 
to solve the Arab refugee problem as a 
diplomatic problem, by a conference with 
the Arab people, it will remain on _ the 
wrong track, 

The problem of the Arab refugees is 
only a moral problem and only morally can 
it be solved. Before trying to talk of a 
conference about all problems, Israel . should 
talk to the heart of the Arabs and solve a 
problem which is dear actually to the whole 
world, 

During the war of 1948 the largest part 
of the Arabs fled en masse from the 
country which was at that time their 
fatherland, as it had been for many genera- 
tions, They lived in friendship with the 
Jews. © 

We ourselves know very well from the 
past that fear is a real reason to flee and 
there need not be any other motives, If 
we do not see the matter emotionally these 
people have a right to return without any 
conditions. 


It is also true that there is a danger 
that some of theni might be a fifth column. 
But if we should wish to solve this 
problem as a holy obligation, we surely 
could find the way to solve it in a manner 
that would make every party happy. The 
gratitude of the whole world, even of the 
Arab people, should help toward the solu- 
tion. 

If we have personally done somebody 
a serious wrong he will never forget it. 
Even the next generations could not talk 
to us in peace. However, if we recognize 
that we have done wrong and do everything 





in our power to right it, the same people 
would open their hearts. 

Even, if for material reasons, it should 
seem impossible to repair the thing in 
justice, we should have found the way to 
their hearts and they will help us to repair 
the wrong done to them, Also, the Arabs’ 
fears that we would conquer parts of 
their country because we will need to ex- 
pand if bigger immigrations of Jews become 
necessary, could then disappear. 

I am told that the Arabs would recognize 
the State of Israel as a fact if we should 
show our real Jewish character — as the 
people which is the bearer of the Divine 
eternal laws, of justice and love, on which 
principles the State of Israel should be 
built. 

If we solve the refugee problem before 
trying to make peace with the Arab neigh- 
bors and if: we are patient, events will 
bring us the peace for which we and every- 
body are longing. 

HENRI B. VAN LEEUWEN 
Rotterdam 


An Important Event 


During the past few months you very 
kindly sent me a copy of the NEW OUT- 
LOOK which I read with the utmost inte- 
rest. Indeed, I find the tone of this maga- 
zine admirable and the substance of great 
value to people interested in the contempo- 
rary Middle East... The appearance of this 
Magazine is an important event, I think, 
because it reveals the existence of a group 
dedicated to the search for a new = and 
harmonious relationship between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours... Some of the articies 
show imagination and_ intellectual courage, 
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some are more pedestrian, but on the whole 
this magazine strikes me as being of high 
quality... The one criticism which I would 
venture is the lack of an adequate Arab 
Tepresentation in its pages... Certainly this 
would add to the value of your search 
for a new outlook in the Middle East.. 

I might add that I lived in Israel for 
two years, 1949—1951, and have returned 
briefly three times on my way to and 
from India for research work. 


MICHAEL BRECHER 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 


McGill University 
Moztreal 


Better Propaganda for Israel 


I was saddened by the notices and the 
exchange of letters in the local press which 
informed us that four members of NEW 
OUTLOOK’s sponsors list had decided to 
resign, mainly because of what they claimed 
to be differences of opinion or their refusal 
to be responsible for everything published 
in the magazine. The resignations them- 
selves probably won't make much difference 
to the NEW OUTLOOK, but they testify 
to an unfortunate inability to support a 
forum for conflicting opinions, which is 
poor witness for the health of Israeli 
democracy. 

To my mind there is a very parochial 
narrowness in the inability to recognize 
that the very existence of a magazine like 
NEW OUTLOOK, saying things at va- 
riance or at odds with officia: positions 
and yet supported by a wide range of pub- 


lic opinion, is ultimately better  propagan- 
da for Israel than all the sugar-coated 
blurbs put out by official agencies. 

I am sure that most of the other spon- 
sors will not allow themselves to be fright 
ened by the manufactured “wave” of re 
signations and that they will react by in- 
creasing their support for this magazine, 
which is the only one of its kind jn the 
whole Middle East. 


Tel Aviv RHODA KATZ 
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